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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Jonrnal. 


THE WORLD-WIDE GIFT. 
BY &. C. B. 


Men have craved greatness whom the fates withstood; 
Not in this life can all be greatly wise; 

But all who strive to, may be greatly good, 
For, in the effort, the attainment lies. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
SLEEP ON, MY HEART. 


[From the German. ] 
Sleep on, sleep on, my heart, in peace! 
To weary eyes the night hath brought release. 
And sweet refreshing dew of flowers. 
Sleep on, sleep on, my heart, in peace! 
The moon in her still might, 
Guards through the quiet night. 
Watches through silent hours. 
Sleep on, sleep on, my heart, in peace! 
From grief and sorrow freed; 
He who doth all things heed, 
Pities a lone heart aching. 
Sleep on, sleep on, my heart, in peace! 
If to thy lot should fall 
To hear at night the call 
Of Death, then, from thy sleep awaking, 
In realms above thou’lt stand 
Mid joys that have no measure, 
In days of heavenly pleasure. 
Stoneham, Mass. 














A PERIOD OF TRANSITION. 

Theodore Parker used to say, with his 
usual good sense, that the excesses and fol- 
lies of reformers need not seriously trouble 
us, and do not greatly retard reform. These 
things are, he thought, only the noise and 
dust of the wagons that bring the harvest 
home. Nor need we, 1 think, be alarmed 
at the exceptional inconveniences that be- 
long to a transition state of things. The 
whole legal, social and educational position 
of women is being changed—nay the greater 
part of the desired change is already effect- 
ed, apart from the ballot, which is the key- 
stone and security of the whole arch. The 
separate property of married women, the 
collegiate education of women, the freedom 
of women to enter a variety of employments 
—all this is very new, it has been secured 
within some thirty years. It may be count- 
ed as pretty permanent, though no privilege 
is absolutely permanent which the bailot 
does not guarantee. But it is always to be 
remembered that it is all very new; the laws 
are chaotic, the customs indefinite, the col- 
leges raw. We come upon inconsistencies 
and unsatisfactory workings such as only 
time can cure. 

Take the uncertainties of the law, for in- 
stance. Under the old common law the 
position of a wife wassimple and intelligi- 
ble, for it was that of a legal nonentity. 
Her husband, not she, was responsible for 
her debts; if she committed a crime in his 
presence, except against him, she was irre- 
sponsible, for she was held to have acted 
under his coercion. It seems incredible 
that the old lawyers should have considered 
this a “favored” position for a rational 
being; but they honestly thought so, and the 
courts consistently enforced it. Man and 
wife were one and that one was the hus- 
band. Now, in the effort to treat man and 
wife as one and also as two, there is really 
some difficulty, and laws have to be very 
skilfully framed, in order to do justice to 
all. As I was talking to a lawyer, the other 
day, a bill was brought to him by a dress- 
maker for collection against a married wo- 
man. He thrust it aside and said ‘‘It can- 
not be collected. There is no law in this 





State that will do it.” Oninquiry, I found 
that although the wife had a large property 
in, her own right, this bill for clothing could 
only be collected from her husband; and as 
her husband had no property at all, it could 
not be collected from him. She could be 
trusted as far as any tradesman would trust 
her, and then could escape all payment under 
the law. I have since heard of a case, in 
the same State, where a bill of $3000 was 
incurred by a married woman for clothing; 
not acent of it could be legally collected 
from her; her husband had nothing; and it 
was finally compromised for one-third of its 
value. All this was undera law honestly 
intended to protect married women; it is 
the calamity of a transition period; after a 
while, the laws‘will be so adjusted as to 
protect women and creditors also. 

Again, everybody recognizes the increase 
of divorces, and it is commonly said that 
there is more public disagreement than here- 
tofore between husbands and wives. I 
have no doubt of it; this is inevitable in a 
period of transition. Where women were 
merged in their husbands at marriage; 
where they were legally, socially and educa- 
tionally subordinate; of course all domes- 
tic government was simplified. There was 
patriarchal discipline; it was master and 
servant; the servant might cajole and coax, 
but it was only in extreme cases that there 
would be open revolt. Under the old Rus- 
sian marriage benediction ‘‘Here, wolf, take 
thy lamb” all family discussions became 
very simple; the lamb might be petted and 
played with, if the wolf was amiable, but 
of any accidental disagreement there could 
be but one ending. We flatter ourselves 
that we have outgrown the wolf and lamb 
theory; but it still prevails in multitudes of 
households, and ifa young husband bred in 
that faith happens to marry a young girl who 
was reared and recognized not as a pet- 
lamb, but as a human being, what is to 
come of it but trouble? I do not say that 
all the matrimonial discord of which we 
hear so much is really due to this cause, but 
a good deal of it certainly is. It will take 
a long time for the idea of equality in rights 
to permeate the whole of society, especially 
while the Episcopal Church service still re- 
tains the unrighteous pledge to obey; but 
whenever the principle of equality thorough- 
ly prevails, the prospect of harmony will 
increase. 

Nor is the blame at all confined to men, 
in this transition period. Many a young 
woman, on entering marriage, thinks too 
much of her rights and too little of her 
duties; in engaging to be a wife and moth- 
er she must put that first and any other 
mission secondary; if she wished to put 
any art or science or outward vocation first, 
she should have remained unmarried. The 
other mission may be noble if it is fulfilled 
without sacrificing the home duty; but who 
is not indignant, sometimes, on hearing of 
young wives and mothers who with mis- 
guided zeal go away to heal the sick, or 
convert the heathen, and leave their own 
little heathen, it may be, sick in their own 
nurseries, to be cared for by other hands? 

Then people ask us advocates of Woman 
Suffrage ‘‘Is this what you aim at? Is this 
the result of your principles?” No, it re- 
sults from the extravagance of people who 
can only see one side. By and by, when 
women are accustomed to their newly-won 
freedom, they will be wiser and better, and 
in those days men will be wiser and better 
too. It takes time to effect any great 
change. It has taken France nearly a hun- 
dred years to learn self-control, after its first 
recoil from the oppressions of the ancien 
régime. It must certainly require half that 
time for men and women to adapt them- 
selves to the changes that have transformed 
every married woman from a ‘‘servant” to 
something like an equal. T. W. H. 

+> 


A SHORT SERMON UPON HEALTH. 


‘Blessed be the man who invented sleep,” 
says Sancho Panza, and I echo his words in 
a blessing for the man who invented health. 

I happened to be present, a short time 
since, at a discussion upon health, where 
neither dress reform, nor pies, nor hot air 
furnaces, nor even the terrible effect of in- 
tellectual work upon girls, formed the staple 
of the conversation, but where at least one- 
half of the speakers apparently held that 
out of ill health sprang the best and most 
brilliant mental and spiritual achievements 
which the world had known. 

To me, an invalid in good and regular 
standing of many years, this seems a most 
dangerous heresy, and one against which I 
am forced to protest, though I confess that 
such is my reverence for health, thet to 
speak a good word for her seems a good 
deal like patting the sun on the back and 
telling him that one thinks well of his shin- 
ing. For what is health? Is it not the 








perfect working of the most complex, intri- 

cate and exquisite machine of which we 

have any knowledge? Is it not the result 

of perfect obedience to the perfect laws of, 
a perfect Creator? That any doubt should 

be cast upon the supreme value of _ this, 

seems to me like doubting the good of vir- 

tue, because some great sinners may per- 

form occasional good actions. 

One of the errors which lies at the founda- 
tion of this heresy, seems to me to be a mis- 
taken way of comparing individuals with 
each other instead of with what they them- 
selves might be, under different conditions. 
To say that a healthy plough-boy is not as 
spiritual as Dr. Channing, with his frail 
body, may be true; but will any one assert 
that an invalid plough-boy is necessarily 
more spiritual than Dr. McLeod, with his 
overflowing health and good spirits? When 
I hear a good performer compel music 
from an old and cracked piano, I do not 
congratulate him on the poverty of his in- 
strument because his strains are sweeter 
than a beginner thrumming on the best 
Chickering or Steinway ever manufactured ; 
I may, and do, admire his skill, but I must 
think that his music would be better, and 
my enjoyment of it greater, if his instru- 
ment were in tune. Show me, in short, the 
workman who can do better work with 
poor tools than with good ones, and I will 
show you the invalid whose usefulness is 
helped, not hindered, by ill health. 

A second error seems to me the false esti- 
mate put upon ill-health as a teacher of the 
higher virtues. The sweet patience and 
heroic endurance of numberless sufferers 
are household words with us all; but do we 
find patience and endurance only among 
invalids, and, moreover, 1s sickness their 
only teacher? Is there any strict appor- 
tioning of the discipline of life, whereby 
invalids are exempt from other trials? Is 
sickness the exclusive prerogative of the 
rich, for instance, or are heartaches confined 
to healthy bodies? 

The fact that the world is full of thwart- 
ings and disappointments and pains of 
many kinds seems to prove that that is 
what the world was fheant to be; and surely 
there are enough of these in every life to 
develop all the virtues, without the help of 
dyspepsia or nervous prostration. I am 
moved to put ill health on a different plane 
from any of the other so-called evils of life, 
since a poor body cripples our power to 
meet the trials and temptations which come 
equally to sick and well. Why should we 
seek, in these ascetic views of physical suf- 
fering, the path to the highest attainment of 
victory over the body? Indeed why do we 
talk at all of victory over the body? Does 
the workman break or dull his tools to show 
what he can do without them? Do we not 
need our bodies in full vigor to do the work 
we were put into the world to do? Rather 
let us sing with Browning: 

Let us not always say, 

“Spite of this flesh to fay 
I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole!” 

As the bird wings and sings, 

Let us cry, “All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more now than flesh 

helps soul,”” 

The third mistake which strikes me,is the 
popular admiration for the so-calied spirit- 
uality of invalids. Far be it from me to 
undervalue the brave fight they make against 
the almost overwhelming depression of 
physical weakness and pain; as one of 
themselves I know with what they have to 
contend, and I honor and pity them in about 
equal proportions; but that ‘‘other-world- 
liness,”” which is so often the result of being 
cut off from active life is no more “‘spirit- 
ual” than the honest doing of one’s duty in 
this world, into which we must have been 
born for some high purposes of work and 
enjoyment. To use all one’s powers to 
make this world a better place for human 
beings to live in, is surely as high an office 
as to point forward with smiling hope and 
faith to a better world beyond the grave; 
and to accept cheerily the mingled clouds 
and sunshine of our earthly sky is at least 
as spiritual as to call this world a vale of 
tears, and gaze ever longingly upward toa 
“sacred, high, eternal noon.” Let us never 
forget that life, and life here and now, is 
the problem with which we have to deal, 
that we shall never be more immortal than 
we are to-day, and that no future can be 
more a part of eternal life than this very 
present moment. 

The fourth and last error which I will 
mention, is the popular delusion as to the 
superior sympathy with the pain and sor- 
row of others produced by ill health. Of 
course there is an understanding of partic- 
ular forms of suffering which can come 
only through experiencing them. It would 
be hard to give a man who had never felt a 
pain, a realizing sense of a toothache, for 
instance, but I contend that the sympathy 





of such a man is not limited by his igno- 
rance. He sees a fellow-being in pain, and 
he is sorry for him; what more could he 
feel if all his teeth were aching too? When 
I hear a person say, ‘‘I cannot sympathize 
with suffering, for I have never had any 
myself,” I am strongly inclined to believe 
that something more is lacking than expe- 
rience. We do not need to be flogged our- 
selves, to make our blood boil at the sight 
of a beating inflicted upon a child or an 
animal; we shrink instinctively from suf- 
fering, we honor with the same quick 
instinct the brave endurance of it, and these 
healthy emotions are, I claim, the most 
helpful and bracing kind of sympathy. I 
firmly believe that the only real help which 
comes to us from the sufferings of others is 
the fact that they have endured and tri- 
umphed over them; that is like a trumpet call 
to our faint-heartedness under like burdens, 

The quickened sensibility of nerves made 
tense by pain is as apt to exaggerate the trials 
of others as our own, and grateful as the 
pity of such kind hearts may be to us, it 
has not in it the virtue which we most need, 
the healthy sense of proportion which will 
not permit our suffering to usurp the fore- 
most place in our lives, but demands that 
it be subordinated to our higher and less 
selfish interests. 

In conclusion, let me say that it is just 
this healthy sense of proportion, which 
seems to me most endangered by the preva- 
lence of ill-health among us, and by these 
delusions concerning its high functions. 
It is the concentration of so much of the 
force of the individual in the one direction 
of endurance, which beggars the rest of the 
life and produces a one-sided development 
which has a fatal charm for many persons, 
making them willing to be sick if they 
could be solovely! We have no more right 
to be willing to be sick, in that sense, than 
to be willing to sin in any other way against 
God’s laws; and though perfect health may 
seem to-day as impossible of attainment as 
perfect goodness, we are nevertheless bound 
not to lower our standard, nor to accept 
anything short of perfection as God's ulti- 
mate meaning for us, I. BE, G. 

Boston, Mass. 


SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN. 





The rooms of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union were filled with an 
interested audience, last Sunday afternoon, 
while Mrs. A. M. Diaz gave, in her own 
graphic way, her ideas on the relative impor- 
tance of Woman’s workto Woman. ‘‘Wo- 
man or Work?” was her subject, and after 
the narration of a Mrs. Lammerkin’s exper- 
ience in aday’s work, and her husband’s tri- 
als through his voluntary assumption of 
his wife’s duties in doors, and of his awak- 
ened comprehension of the multiplicity of 
his wife’s duties, Mrs. Diaz passed on to the 
question whether Woman should be sacri- 
ficed to her work. She said: 

Work isameans, notanend. We do not 
live to work; we work to live. Some wo- 
men scem to have lost their lives in trying 
tolive. Atany rate, they have lost the com- 
fort of their lives. The work ought to come 
down from the throne, and the woman 
ought to reign in its stead. Children born 
of a feeble, sickly, nervous, overdriven wo- 
man, are wronged at their birth, and before 
their birth. An over-worked woman cannot 
be the power in the | which she other- 
wise could be; cannot fill the place which 
every wife and mother should fill. A fami- 
ly of children growing up, need the mother 
at her best; all her faculties, mental and 
physical, at their best, will be required for 
the proper rearing of those children, and 
also to make her a true helpmeet to her hus- 
band,—companionable, enjoyable, sympa- 
thetic. And then there is the woman her- 
self to be considered. A woman is born to 
enjoy her life, to enjoy her health, her 
mind, good company, the beautiful things 
which God hus made, and which man 
has made. A. woman is an individual-hu- 
man being by herself, with her own mind 
to be improved, her own powers to be 
cultivated. It cannot be intended that 
she should lose her individuality in that 
of another, or that she should merge her- 
self in her family. This would be to stunt 
one half the human race, which is not in ac- 
cordance with God's laws. His laws are 
laws of progress. Any conditions which 
destroy a person’s individuality, dwarf that 
person’s mind and shatter that person’s 
health, are wrong conditions. . I have noth- 
ing to say against housework. Many wo- 
men do too little of it, and it need not hin- 
der mental culture. But when the portions 
are unequal, that is, when there is more 
work than there is woman, the question is, 
which shall give way—woman, or work? 

Mrs. Diaz not only presented her truths 
with the utmost clearness and vivacity, but 
offered practical and helpful suggestions as 
to the lightening of Woman’s work in cer- 
tain directions, so that she might have more 
strength and leisure for self-development 
and that growth which would make her a 
greater power for good in the family, in so- 
ciety, and in the community. G. D. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mme. LEVERRIER, widow of the famous 
French astronomer, is dead. 

MLLE. TiTrens has left $150,000 to her sis 
ter,Mrs. Croix, with the reversion to her two 
nieces, one of whom is married. 

Princess ANNA Murat, the wife of the 
Due de Monchy, is said to be the only Prin- 
cess who was ever born in this country. 

Miss Morrison, of Indianola,la., who rep- 
resented Simpson College at the annual ora- 
torical contest at Mt. Pleasant, stood third 
on the list there. 

Mrs. Mary B. G. TANNER, a direct de- 
scendant of King Henry VIII., died at Pier- 
repont, N. Y., a few days ago, at the age of 
101 years and eleven months. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe has begun a 
serial story, ‘Our Folks at Poganuc,” in 
the Christian Union this month. This story 
is an admirable picture of New England 
country life. 

THE WARNER SistERs—from whose 
hands the ‘‘Wide, Wide, World” and *‘Quee- 
chy” came—are now elderly persons in their 
sixties. They live an isolated life on a pret- 
ty island in the North River, and receive a 
comfortable income from their books. 

Mrs. FREMONT says that when she went 
to San Francisco, in ’49, visits in the day- 
time were held as a marked attention. She 
was told that ‘‘time was worth $50 a minute,” 
and that she must hold as a great compli- 
ment the brief visits made to her during 
the day. 

Miss JOSEPHINE A. STONE, a colored girl, 
who graduated from the high school at New- 
port, Vt, this last summer, took the 
gold prize for highest scholarship, gave 
the valedictory, and did the last two years 
study in one, is the daughter of a cook, 
and supported herself by her own labor. 

Mrs. W. A. Benton, for twenty years a 
missionary in the Holy Land, and well and 
favorably known as a lecturer on Syria, 
visiting at 14 Trowbridge Street, Cambridge, 
attending her sick daughter, fell down, Mon- 
day evening. She was taken up insensible 
and has remained so ever since. Her re- 
covery is considered doubtful. 

Mrs. AspicaIL Grirrita, living in the 
rear of 306 Hanover Street, Boston, will 
be ninety-two years old next May. She is 
the daughter of a soldier of the Revolution. 
She supplies a certain number of people in 
her neighborhood with their newspapers, 
going out in the morning at four o'clock, 
and working until six. And again in the 
afternoon from four until six. No matter 
how inclement the weather; hot or cold, wet 
or dry, she is always on duty. She came to 
Boston in 1812. 

QUEEN VicToria celebrated Hallowe’en 
at Balmoral with quaint, old-fashioned cer- 
emonies. A brilliant procession of torch- 
bearers marched through the grounds in 
the still, dark night, preceded by the Queen’s 
pipers playing lustily. After them came 
the Princess of Wales and her little daugh- 
ters, and the Princess Beatrice, each carry- 
ing a flaming torch aloft. After marching 
round the castle several times,the Princesses 
Alexandra and Beatrice lighted with their 
torches a huge bonfire erected on the 
Green, and, with the rest of the gay com- 
pany danced the torchlight dance round 
the blazing pile, while the kindly Queen 
looked on. 

Mrs. BELLE Lyncn, who, on her hus- 
band’s death, assumed charge of the paper 
at Ukiah, Cal., of which he had been edi- 
tor, cannot complain that she is not treated 
with perfect equality, and just as if she 
wereaman. Already she has been thrashed 
by two indignant readers, and the people 
have solemnly resolved to drive her out of 
the country. 

Mrs. E. D. Gruuesrie, so identified with 
Woman's work at the Centennial, is resting 
from the three years of incessant activity 
and responsibility, in a quiet home in Stutt- 
gart, Germany, where her daughter is com- 
pleting her musical education in the Con- 
servatory. But it is safe to assume of the 
energetic President of the ‘‘Woman’s 
Branch” that rest is merely an accumulation 
of new forces for her future work, as such 
administrative talent cannot well be spared 
from the Woman’s movement in this coun- 
try. Mrs. Gillespie’s last public action in 
Philadelphia, was the organization of a 
‘Working Girls’ Club,” the opening of 
pleasant rooms, at stated hours each even- 
ing, to factory girls and others in need of 
amusement and a cheerful place to spend 
their evenings in. The amusement, in this 
case, was furnished by volunteer readings, 
music, and other entertainments given by 
ladies and gentlemen interested, and joined 
in by the members of the club, as inclina- 
tion and talent suggested. 
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THE “OLD SOUTH” SPEAKS. 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D. D. 





Iam a building, old and famous, 
Which every Boston boy may see; 
The Old South Meeting-house my name is, 
Renowned in all our history. 
If any other church has reckoned 
To carve my name upon its stone, 
Let that be “Old South Charch the Second,” 
Or “Old South Junior,” till I'm gone. 
Tis true I’m old and somewhat lonely, 
My dear companions mostly fled; 
Of all I knew King’s Chapel only 
Still lifts in peace her old gray head. 
In our accordant bells the story 
Of former strife sounds far away. 
I was a Whig, and she a Tory; 
But we forget all that to-day. 
Sometimes it may have been vexatious, 
The governor and suite to see 
Go there, from out his palace spacious, 
Instead of coming here to me. 
And then when Andros seized our meeting, 
And brought his prayer-books, as you know; 
No matter! all these griefs are fleeting, 
And this was settled long ago. 
As business life around us hardens, 
Before it taste and memories bow; 
Those grand old homesteads and their gardens! 
We've no such buildings left us now. 
The Province-House was banished lately, 
That shops might stand in lengthened row; 
But how I miss that mansion stately— 
Its courts, its Indian and his bow. 
Dear Paddock Elms, my friends archaic, 
Horse-railroads brought you to your doom; 
The city fathers, too prosaic, 
Destroyed you in your summer bloom. 
I heard with grief Improvement summon 
Old Brattle Church its Square to flee; 
I look in vain across the Common— 
The Hancock House no more [ see. 
All human things are evanescent— 
Old Boston now is nearly gone; 
And yet it would be very pleasant 
Tosee the Twentieth Century born, 
To be the link together keeping 
Three centuries with one life instilled— 
Down Time's majestic stream still sweeping, 
An ark with sacred memories filled. 
So sacred! Is there aught surrounding 
Our lives like this great Past behind? 
Where Courage, Freedom, Faith abounding, 
One mighty cord of honor twined. 
A cord no rushing years can sever, 
So long as, looking up to me, 
Floating around my walls forever, 
These pure Ideals all shall see. 
But when your children tire of keeping 
The landmarks of their Fathers’ day— 
Forget the ashes round them sleeping 
And cast their sacred shrines away— 
Let monuments of peace and war go, 
Keep only cotton, leather, pork; 
Boston will be a poor Chicago, 
Or else a miniature New York, 
My time-stained walls the mosses cover— 
Of well-spent years the living proof; 
The ghosts of patriots round me hover, 
Whose voices rang beneath my roof. 
Though prouder domes are elsewhere swelling 
And loftier spires salute the morn, 
Let Boston save the plain old dwelling 
Where freedom for mankind was born. 
—New York Independent. 








THE CHILD OF THE 
STATE. 


BY 8. A. L. E. M. 


Josie Welch’s mother was a widow, who 
worked in a cotton factory. Josie was six 
years old, and her brother Tommy was 
eight. All this meant that Mrs. Welch 
rose at half-past five in the morning, lit a 
hasty fire in the kitchen, made some tea and 
drank it, set some bread and butter on the 
table, in cold weather arranged the fire so it 
would keep along till noon, and then 
hurried to her work, leaving the children 
stil! in bed. 

An hour or two later, Tommy, who was 
a methodical little soul, routed his sister 
and himself out of bed, when, without wash- 
ing, they fell upon the bread and butter and 
devoured it. They then dressed themselves 
quite leisurely, although their toilet was a 
meager one and included very little in the 
way of ablutions. Afterwards, Tommy 
took same of the bread and butter and car- 
ried it into the mill to his mother, for her 
breakfast. At the same time he took her a 
tin pail, filled the night before. She warm- 
ed the contents of this on the steam-pipes 
in the mill, and at twelve o’clock the chil- 
dren came to the factory and shared with 
her this made-over dinner, since the brief 
‘‘nooning” did not give Mrs. Welch time to 
go home and warm her dinner there. A 
neighbor, at the widow’s request, used to 
go into the house in the afternoon and re- 
plenish the fire, that the place might be 
warm when the children came home from 
school. Tommy and Josie went pretty 
regularly to school in cold weather, because 
it was warmer there than at home, where 
the fire their mother left often went out be- 
fore the neighbor came in. They could not 
get at the cellar, where the fuel was kept, 
but sometimes they picked up sticks in a 
grove hard by, or stole from somebody's 
unguarded wood-pile, and kept up a very 
nice fire for themselves. However, there 
were not many unguarded wood-piles in 
that village. 

The neighbors were kind, and welcomed 
the shivering little creatures to their own 
firesides, in those families whose prosperity 
permitted that the mother or some elder 
daughter should stay at home from the mill. 

At night, Mrs. Welch came home, gave 
the children their supper, swept and clean- 
ed, washed dishes and clothes, and cooked 
far into the night; and then lay down for a 
few hours of heavy sleep. 

Tommy and Josie were as good children 


as could be expected under the circumstan- 
ces; but Josie had, even then, a restless and 
nervous organization. Ina happier home 
her peculiarities would perhaps have been 
carefully studied, and all this fine, nervous 
force might have been trained and utilized. 
But Josie belonged to a stratum of society 
far below those in which exists the practice 
of such study and consideration. She often 
ran away from home and school, and got 
herself into endless scrapes. 

A year or two of this sort of life went by, 
and Mrs. Welch suddenly died. A brother 
of her husband's took the children. Tom- 
my, of course, prospered in his new home, 


which the law would allow him to work in 
the mill, being a well-grown lad, his uncle 
took him to the overseer, said he was old 
enough, and obtained employment for him. 

Josie, equally of course, did not prosper 
in the keeping of her aunt. She did not 
love to tend her aunt’s babies. She hated 
to wash dishes, with a hatred more intense, 
and perhaps not really more culpable, than 
that which is felt for this task by some more 
fortunate daughters of our common race. 
She did not enjoy the restrictions suddenly 
placed about her. They irked her greatly 
after the free, street life she had led while 
her mother lived. 

Josie had the instincts that in higher 
ranks of society are called Bohemian, and 
for which our many-sided civilization now 
begins to find respectable chance for action. 
In the lower strata of this civilization, how- 
ever, the pressure of circumstances, and of 
life itself is so great that it bears down heav. 
ily on all such instincts, and frequently 
crushes and distorts them till they become 
impulses towards crime and outrage. The 
conscientious student of social life, and of 
the actual forces of nature and character 
which shape or deform social life, must of- 
ten halt between two opinions, and be 
thankful if the horns of his dilemma are only 
two, as he questions whether the sovereign 
cure for many of theills of humanity would 
be more liberty or more restraint, always 
meaning by restraint a control whose sources 
shall be inward, not outward. 

It is the old problem which besets also 
the individual life. Are obstacles set in 
our way to warn us back from any special 
path, or that we may growstronger by over- 
coming them as we go forward? Some there 
are who may decide whether they will go 
back or goon. Men and women who, like 
Mrs. Welch, labor eleven hours a day, in 
the stifling air of a great factory, have limi- 
tations to their freedom of will. Those men 
must eat and sleep away most of their lei- 
sure hours. Those women must often toil 
on in the home after the mill work is done. 
They cannot spend time and money to go 
out in search of healthful recreation. The 
devil surrounds them with sensual enjoy- 
ments only. Their jaded nerves respond 
most readily to such, and in factory villages 
but little effort is made, by what calls itself 
Christianity, to compete with Satan in his 
struggles for souls, or to prove his choice of 
pleasures an unwise one to the multitude. 

So, in her new surroundings, Josie fared 
ill, and looked forward, in her childish 
brain, to faring worse. She had, perhaps, 
at best, a rather weak moral nature, and 
she experienced no dutiful desires to grow 
older, take her place in the factory, and do 
her part towards the support of herself and 
of her uncle’s numerous progeny. She ran 
away very frequently, and would stay away 
for hours and cause endless trouble. Final- 
ly, one morning she disappeared and was 
not found till the next day. The child had 
not yet got into any real harm, but she was 
certainly on the high road to ruin. 

Her aunt, scandalized, provoked, and 
worn out, complained of her, had her ar- 
rested, poor little mite, taken before a mag- 
istrate, and sentenced to the Reform School. 
It was thus that, before she was ten years 
old, this unfortunate waif became the child 
of the State. 

The institution in which Josie found her- 
self contained generally about a hundred 
boys and from thirty to fifty girls, from 
seven or eight years old to twenty. The 
girls were sent there for all offenses, short 
of flagrant crime, which girls can commit. 
There was very little effort made at this 
time to classify or separate the older and 
more depraved inmates from those childish 
sinners who had drifted thither from sheer 
ill luck rather than through any fault of 
theirown. At later period, it became the 
custom, in that State, to send to an institu- 
tion designed more especially for such char- 
acters all girls over sixteen, arrested for cer- 
tain vices. When Josie Welch entered the 
Reform School, such offenders, if under 
twenty, were often confined there, to spread 
the contagion of their own polluted lives 
among the younger children. Yet among 
these little ones, even, were sometimes to be 
found strange and abnormal tendencies to 
evil, developed, generally, by an utterly un- 
cared-for childhood. 

Josie was but an innocent, excitable, rest- 
less child, with no moral training, when she 
was dropped into this hot-bed of vice. What 
were the means which the State provided to 
cure these soul-sick little children? An ac- 
count of the daily routine of the school will 
suffice to tell the story of several years of 





Josie’s life. 


The girls rose at five. Their sleeping ac- 


and when he had nearly attained the age at- 


commodations were pretty good, since nev- 
er more than two occupied a room together, 
and in some cases separate apartments were 
provided. Nothing can be said in praise of 
the arrangements for bathing. 

At half past five the girls went to school, 
sleepy and hungry. In the summer it was 
not so bad, with the dawning light shining 
through the eastern windows and waking 
them up; but in winter doors and windows 
were shut, because the room was never very 
warm at that hour, the atmosphere was both 
chilly and close, and the children were stu- 
pid with sleepiness. At seven, the girls 
went to breakfast. At eight, they began to 
work. The older ones did the housework. 
One or two servants were employed in the 
immediate family of the superintendent, 
but all the rest of the work in that immense 
establishment, except, uf course, the actual 
care of the part of the house which was oc- 
cupied by the boys, was done by the girls. 
The little children and such of the larger 
ones as were not needed in the other house- 
hold departments sewed and knit. 

Since girls who have spent their minority 
in a Reform School are just the ones whom 
families are naturally and often rightly un- 
willing to take into service, the State kind- 
ly teaches these girls to do nothing well but 
domestic labor; the sewing and knitting 
which they learn being too coarse to serve 
as a resource to them in the struggle for a 
living which awaits them. The boys in the 
Reform School which we are describing are 
taught a trade. The girls are only qualified 
to do housework; but at the expiration of 
their term it is difficult for them to obtain 
places in families, and they are generally so 
demoralized that they cannot safely be ad- 
mitted to households where there are chil- 
dren. 

To return tw the daily routine. The girls 
had a short recess in the forenoon, just long 
enough for them to move about a little, or, 
if they wished, to run out-of-doors. At 
noon they had dinner, and then began work 
again, which lasted till four, when they had 
supper. At five, they went into school and 
remained there till seven; and then were 
sentto bed. Thus, all their schooling came 
between supper and breakfast, and left time 
for a full day’s work besides. 

Josie did not learn much at school. She 
hated it, and she hated the long white- 
washed corridors, and the little cooped-up 
yard where all the drying of clothes for 
the whole establishment was done, so that 
the girls could seldom move freely about in 
it. 

The boys had a large play ground. Josie 
could see it through, a knot-hole she dis- 
covered in the fence. This knot-hole was 
her own peculiar property, her one great 
possession and secret. She told none of the 
other girls about it. She seldom looked 
through it lest they should see her. It was 
half hidden by one of the posts to the fence. 
The poor child*had a great pride in this lit- 
tle secret of hers, and never dreamed what 
a fatal thing this knot-hole, with its out- 
look on forbidden grounds, was yet to be. 

Josie hated the slow pace at which she 
always felt obliged to walk about the house 
and yard. The girls never ran there. The 
boys, on the other side of the fence, ran and 
tumbled each other about and shouted; but 
the girls, on their side, were always silent 
and slow of motion and sad of face, except 
when they quarreled among themselves. 
Even Josie, young as she was, felt that a 
doom was on them all, and could perceive 
the settled hopelessness which brooded over 
the faces of all the girls, whether they were 
otherwise bright or stupid. 

One day a lady came to visit the school, 
and brought a dainty little girl with her. 
As they stood in the hall, Josie came in 
from recess. 

The two children stared, open-eyed, at 
each other. The fair-curled darling of her 
mother looked at the close-cropped head, 
the dark, wild eyes, the sulky mouth, of 
the child of the State. Then, with a little 
pout of aversion and fear, the golden-haired 
one turned away, and an angry look came 
into Josie’s face. 

The mother, bending over her darling, 
coaxed and murmured to her a moment, till 
the little one turned back, with a sweet 
smile ran towards Josie, and pushed into her 
hand a tiny china doll, new that day and not 
yet dressed. 

Josie took it awkwardly, but looked her 
wonder and delight, till the matron who 
stood near bade her thank the lady and the 
little girl; at which Josie, overcome with 
bashfulness, fled away to the sewing-room, 
tightly clutching her doll. The matron 
would have followed and forced her to re- 
turn, had not the lady mother interposed a 
smiling plea for the childish terror she well 
understood. Nevertheless, Josie was held 
for several days in high disgrace, and was 
frequently reminded of her bad manners 
“to that kind lady and sweet little girl.” 
She was rather sorry when she reflected on 
her behavior, but she consoled herself by 
petting and playing with her doll, and teach- 
ing to it the polite methods of action in 
which she herself had failed. 

She was very much afraid that the doll 
would take cold, as it had no clothes, and 
she tore off a strip from her only flannel 
petticoat to wrapitin. She wasvery happy 
when, soon after this, the day came for sort- 





ing over the rags of the household. 


Through the year, all the rags which ac- 
cumulated in the establishment were stuffed 
into great bags keptin the attic. Once a 
year these bags were brought down into the 
room which served as sewing and school 
room for the girls. They were emptied on 
the floor, and the girls were set to picking 
them over and sorting out the woolen and 
cotton pieces. 

The regular daily routine was broken on 
this occasion, and the girls enjoyed the 
work hugely. Smiles lit up their heavy 
faces, and a visitor on that day might have 
been beguiled into a belief that the inmates 
of this Reform School were tolerably happy. 

Josie’s vagabond instincts reveled in this 
companionship of rags. She made precious 
discoveries in these motley heap:, such dis- 
coveries as can be made only by the eyes of 
childhood. 

Hereshe found a bit of bright, new calico. 
How it contrasted with her own dingy, oft- 
washed, and faded gown! What tales it 
seemed to tell the child, whispering of possi- 
ble luxury and of new dresses!—forever un- 
attainable for her. Now she came across 
a tiny bit of red silk, and now a faded blue 
necktie was discerned among the rough 
debris of half a dozen gray cloth jackets, 
such as the boys wore. 

Josie’s soul burned within her. Her little 
heart throbbed with longing. She thought 
of her gownless doll, and she grew bold. 
She went upto the matron in charge, and 
asked her if she might have some of these 
little pieces for herself. Fortunately, the 
matron knew not that the child had torn 
her petticoat, and was so touched by this 
seeming honesty that she gave permission, 
but told the little girl to bring for her in- 
spection all thecoveted pieces. Poor Josie 
brought so many that the matron, fearful 
of giving her too great happiness, was 
forced to tell her to choose six pieces from 
all, and put the rest in the common stock. 

Such atime as the little girl had to choose! 
But at lastshe heaved a great sigh of min- 
gled satisfaction and regret that the pleas- 
ant but puzzling task of choice was over. 
As she did so she heard some one speak to 
her, and looking up she saw with affright 
the superintendent of the school standing 
by her. He was an immense man, with an 
oily smile which played over acruel mouth. 
Josie’s fears were assuaged alittle when she 
perceived that the voice which had ad- 
dressed her came not from him, but from 
the lips of a lady by his side,—a lady with 
a tender face and sweet, deep eyes. 

She bent over the startled child, and 
asked her gently what she meant to do with 
those pieces. Josie stammered something 
about dressing her doll. The lady smiled 
pleasantly, but the matron drawing near said 
that Josie vould have to pay more attention 
to her sewing in the school before she 
would be able to sew very well for herself. 
Josie shrank away and sat down by a heap 
of rags, and turned it over with her little 
hands. 

The lady looked at the soft, wild eyes of 
the child till a moist tenderness came into 
her own, and turning suddenly away she 
walked out into the corridor, and stood gaz- 
ing out of the windcw over the yard, where 
the girls could not play because it was filled 
with clothes hung out to dry. 

The superintendent followed her, and 
coming up said blandly, ‘‘You have now 
seen the whole of the institution, Mrs. 
Keyes.” 

“Yes,” she answered, absently; then, 
after a moment’s pause, she spoke quickly: 
‘‘And I have seen many others like it. I 
have spent ten years studying the classes 
from which our reform schools, our houses 
of correction, and our jails are filled, and 
this is my conviction: that you take the 
children who are the worst born and bred 
in the world, and put them under circum- 
stances which would render desperate, and 
consequently depraved, the best natures you 
could find. Your system isa failure, and 
you know it is.” 

The eyes of the superintendent contracted 
savagely for an instant. Then he said, as 
mildly as ever, ‘‘On the contrary, madam, 
a large portion of the boys who leave this 
school go to earning their living honestly, 
and lead respectable lives.”’ 

“And the girls?” 

“Oh, the girls! Well—the girls are a 
great deal worse. Women always are 
worse than men, you know, when they are 
bad. There’s a peculiar devil in women, 
somehow, begging your pardon.” 

**You mean that you do not reform the 
girls,” said the lady, curtly. 

‘No; there is no possibility of reforming 
the girls. It is merely a house of correc- 
tion for them, and serves a very good pur- 
pose in keeping them out of mischief for a 
few years, at least.” 

‘‘And you only reform more boys than 
girls,” said Mrs. Keyes, with some indig- 
nant passion in her voice, ‘‘because you 
don’t undertake to cure the girls of the 
same faults, and it is no matter, when they 
go out into the world, whether they have 
or acquire vices or not. No, there is another 
reason why you reform more boys. You 
treat them better, with more respect, and 
thus you inculcate self-respect in them. 
You teach them a useful trade. You give 
them a decent yard to playin. You give 
them good seats at chapel. But what do 





you give to the girls to reform them? Va- 





cant minds, a dismal present, and despair 
for the future. There's a peculiar devil jn 
women, is there? You remember what the 
Bible says. You may sweep that chamber 
empty of devils as many times as yoy 
please, and they will come back, if you 
put nothing else in the place. Take that 
child, in there, who had the rags for her 
doll. Anybody can see what a nervous 
impressible, restless creature she is. If she 
is chained down to this life of hopeless 
monotony, without change and without 
chance, of course her feverish feelings wil! 
find an outlet in some wrong way.” 

The superintendent’s face had grown 
black with anger as the lady went vehe- 
mently on, unheeding his wrath, and he 
spoke quickly and irritably: ‘They find it 
now. She's one of the worst and most un- 
manageable children we have in the school.” 

“I don’t doubt it. What was she sent 
here for?” 

‘For running away from home.” 

“Poor little thing! Mr. Brewster, why 
shouldn’t you take these girls out, one or 
two at a time, once in a while, to walk, as a 
reward of good behavior? You'd see if 
they wouldn't try to earn the privilege.” 

Whether the superintendent’s anger 
would, at this junction, have overcome his 
politeness, it is impossible to say, for just 
then he was called away by one of the offi- 
cers to attend to some new guests, and Mrs, 
Keyes, meanwhile, having finished her visit, 
went her way sorrowfully and indignantly. 

When the superintendent had finished 
with the later visitors he returned to the 
sewing-room and ordered Josie to put her 
cherished rags among the others. The 
child, in a furious passion, refused to do so. 
The matron interposed, rather fearfully. 
Mr. Brewster seized what pieces he could 
discover on the struggling girl’s person, 
threw them into the general heap, and then 
dragged Josie away to one of the dormito- 
ries, where she was locked up for the rest 
of the day. She had, however, saved the 
blue necktie and a couple of bits of calico; 
and after she had regained her freedom she 
clothed her doll with these. 

A few days later the torn state of her 
petticoat was discovered, and the missing 
fragment of flunne! was traced to her doll’s 
wardrobe. Josie managed to secrete and 
save the doll in the storm that followed, 
but she herself suffered fresh disgrace and 
punishment. Her character seemed some- 
what altered after this, and marks of des- 
peration showed in her moods. 

After Josie had been in the Reform 
School a year or two, she was taken out by 
a farmer’s wife to help take care of the 
babies of the family. She could be returned 
at any time when Mrs. Faber saw fit. It 
was a happy, healthful season in Josie’s life. 
She went to school part of the time, she 
tended the baby, she washed the dishes, and 
she rambled over the farm so much that she 
did not care to run away. But after a year 
and a half of this pleasant life, Mrs. Faber's 
oldest daughter came home from school to 
stay, and the mother had no more need of 
the serviccs of the little alien. 

The next place to which she was sent 
was in the city, and she did not do well 
there. At Mrs. Faber’s she had been treated 
asachild of the house might have been. 
Here she was only a servant, and one 
to be specially watched and suspected, 
because she came from the Reform School. 
She soon merited all this suspicion, and in 
six months she was returned to the school 

with a character which caused the superin- 
tendent and teachers to watch her in their 
turn. 

When she was fifteen she was once more 
launched out in life. Again she had a 
place ona farm. It was one of those ster- 
ile, hilly farms which abound in New Eng- 
land, where rocky pastures afford a scanty 
sustenance to the few cattle or sheep who 
wonder among their gray, stony hillocks, 
and where huckle-berrry bushes grow in 
rampant profusion. There were old or- 
chards scattered over this farm, where 
gnarled and aged apple-trees sprouted innu- 
merable new shoots, which no careful hand 
ever pruned away. They were dark, twisted, 
uncanny trees, that in the spring-time of 
“apple years” burst forth into strange 
beauty, when rose-tinted blossoms covered 
every living twig and branch, and threw 
into dark shadow the dead, massive limbs 
that coiled about among the flowers, them- 


- selves ungarnished by green leaf, pink bud, 


or full white bloom. 

But it was not in the beauty of the spring- 
time that Josie came to the farm. It was 
in the autumn, when golden-rod waved in 
every nook and cranny of the stony fields, 
and lined the wild, wandering roads with 
glory. Far round the farm stretched blue 
hills drenched deep with color in the au- 
tumnal haze, and the roads that traversed 
the valley and climbed the distant slopes 
seemed to lead straight up to heaven. 

Josie was driven to the farm-house in 
the market-wagon in which Mr. Jacobs had 
come to the school for her. She got down 
at the door of the house and meekly fol- 
lowed her new master into the kitchen. 
Mrs. Jacobs stood by the stove, frying 
doughnuts, and just as she turned round 
to look Josie over, the door from the wood- 
shed beyond the kitchen opened, and a tall 
young fellow came in. His eyes fell on 





Josie, and she returned his glance boldly 
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for amoment; then her lids dropped shyly, 
and she stood staring at the floor, while 
Mrs. Jacobs, the farmer, and the young 
man all brutally inspected her. Alas! Josie 
had not been educated in a school of refine- 
ment, and Charley Manton’s rude gaze 
charmed while it abashed her. 

What need to tell the story of the weeks 
that followed? Flossy Jacobs, a colorless 
plonde, was in love with Charley Manton, 
and had fancied her passion returned—as 
probably it was—till this girl from the Re- 
form School crossed their path. 

Charley was a minister’s son, an orphan, 
now working for his board on Mr. Jacob's 
farm. He was only eighteen, but he had 
lived a long life already; familiar with vice, 
he still paused on the threshold of crime. 
Some sudden fancy, perhaps, for Flossy 
Jacob’s blue eyes had prompted him to 
spend these weeks of the harvest season in 
honest labor; but he had begun to tire of it, 
and he had wild visions of an adventurous 
career in California or Mexico, upon which 
he meant soon to enter. He was cruelly 
selfish, but he possessed ali the charm which 
sometimes belongs to strong, heartless 
natures. 

I never saw Josie Welch but once, and 
it was about this time. She was hardly 
full grown then, but she had a lithe, grace- 
ful form, masses of dark, waving hair, 
good features and complexion, cheeks and 
chin rounded, lips alittle full. Out from 
this immature, girlish face looked the sad- 
dest, softest, wildest dark eyes I ever saw. 
They haunted me for years. They have 
followed me ever since, seeming to beseech 
me to give language to their dumbness and 
tell their story. They seemed to under- 
stand so little, to want so much; but when 
I came to know the whole of Josie’s life, 
they took upou themselves « new character, 
and to my imagination there was something 
awful and accusing in their remembered 
gaze. I could not put the memory of them 
away from me, and I learned, at last, that 
they were not meant to be forgotten. 

Flossy Jacobs hated Josie, and ina few 
weeks this unfortunate girl was sent back 
to the Reform School. The morning the 
wretched outcast was to go, Flossy kept 
persistently by her side, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of any sentimental leave-taking with 
Charley Manton, This young man, how- 
ever, marched boldly up where the two 
girls stood, at last, in the doorway, waiting 
for the farmer to come and unhitch the 
horse and drive Josie away over the wild 
roads, where the golden-rod had faded and 
fallen before the first frosts of winter. 

Josie shivered with the cold and with the 
passion of pain and hatred in her tortured 
heart. Charley turned to Flossy and said, 
roughly, “Go in and get your blanket 
shawl, and lend it to Josie for the ride. 
She can send it backin the wagon. You’ve 
made a pretty mess, you have, but you 
needn't kill her with the cold, Go in, I 
say.” 

There was a blaze that boded evil in his 
eyes, and Flossy dared not, for her life, 
disobey him. He took Josie’s hand and 
laughed a Jittle bitterly. ‘‘You poor little 
wretch!” he said; ‘‘no more good times 
for you. Run away, if you get a chance, 
and I'll take you to Mexico with me.” 
Then he stooped and kissed her, and, a8 he 
lifted his head, he saw Flossy’s angry eyes 
behind Josie, as she came along the entry 
with the shawl. He stepped forward to 
take the wrap, when ske threw it at him in 
afury. He laughed as he caught it, and 
took her firmly by the wrist. 

“Mind what you say and do,” he said, in 
a fierce whisper. ‘I’ve stood all I will 
stand. There’s two can play at telling. 
And your pa and your ma might not like 
all they’d hear.” 

Flossy turned away cowed, and Charley 
wrapped Jesie up, half tenderly, and helped 
her ostentatiously into the wagon when the 
farmer came. 

It is, perhaps, unnecessary to add that 
when Mr. Jacobs returned that night from 
the city, he informed Charley that his 
services were no longer needed on the farm. 

(To Be CONTINUED.) 
— Atlantic Monthly for September. 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
poetily cured. Painless: no licity. 

nd ef for particulars. Dr. Carl- 
ton. 187 Washington St., Chicago, TL 


‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow's Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS! ! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 
Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. “It fs just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. -Call 
On, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston \ ly14 


Staple Goods to dealers. No peddling 
Begone reece cor, 
2, 4,6 & & Home St., Cincinnad, O. 
THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


143 Tremont St., Boston; and 15 Brattle St., Cam 
bridge. French, German, and Latin. 
MME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, } 5 
PROF. H. COHN, f Principals, 
~~ ° 
Successors of Dr. Sauveur. 
_Circulars at the School, Schenhoff & Moller, and 
University Bookstore, Cambridge. 

Daily and Evening Classes. 

=" Experimental lessons, gratis. 6m42 


























ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 


invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agenc 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores and 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 


Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 


Pimples, orns, Scurvy, 
Itch, ingpeting Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 


stores throughout the United States and Britis 
Provinces. 


Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 








PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 





PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


 GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 





blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head’ Chap 8) Hands, ° 


Barns, Cancers, elons, 
ds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, Tan, 


Cc 


ea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 


For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all countr 
ice by mail 30 cents. 





REMOV AT 


—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 

offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 
NEW ROOMS, 


No, 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
’ and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
§2 Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass, 
G2" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1961. Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876 


Holiday Books, 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 


by. HawTHorne. Fully and superbly illustrated 
y Mary Hatiock Foors. Finely printed from 
entirely new plates, with red line border. 8vo. 
Cloth, full guilt, $5. Morocco antique, $10. 


“The illustrations are masterly.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 
“Superb.”"—New Haven Palladium. 

“The volume from beginning to end is one to grow 
enthusiastic over.”"— New York Evening Post. 


FOUR GEMS. 


THE BIVER PATH. By J. G. Wuirtier, 
EXCELSIOR. By H. W. Lonere.iow. 
THE BKROSE. By J. R. Lowe... 
BABY BELL, By T. B. Avprica. 

Each poem fully and finely illustrated. Beautifull 
printed, tastefully bound. Price of each, cloth, full 
guilt, $1.50. Morocco, or Tree Calf, $5.00. 





A MAGNIFICENT GIFT-BOOK. 


CHRISTMASTIDE. 


Containing the four poems named 
above. 


Beautifully illustrated by McEnTEE, Moran, Grr- 
FORD, REINHART, WAuUD, Homzr, COLMAN, Harr, 
APPLETON Brown, Mary Ha.iock Foorg, Miss 
Curtis. Engraved by A. V. S. AnrHony. Octavo, 
Cloth. Full gilt, $5.00 Antique Morocco, or Tree 
Calf, 39.00 


“Together or separately these poems in their pres- 


ent dress will be counted among the daintiest and fit- 
test of Holiday books."—New York Evening Post. 


ONE SUMMER. 


By Blanche Willis Howard. IDlustrated by Augus- 
tus Hoppin. $300. A delightful story, very enter- 
tainingly illustrated. 


THE FAED GALLERY. 


Containing 24 Heliotype Engravings of the best pic- 
tures of Thomas Faed, with sketch of the eminent 
artist's Life and Works, and descriptive letter-press. 
Large quarto. A sumptuous Holiday book. 810, 


THE MILLAIS GALLERY. 


A series of excellent Heliotype Bagrevings of pictures 

by the eminent English artist Mruiais, with Biog- 
raphical Sketch and descriptions of the Heliotypes. 
A superb Gift Volume. Large quarto. $10. 


TOSCHI'S ENGRAVINGS. 


Of Frescoes by Correggio and Parmegiano. 24 Plates. 
Smaller edition of the fine Heliotype Toschi, which 
has had so large popularity. 4to. $5. 


RAPHAEL ENGRAVINGS, 


A Smaller Edition of the Raphael Heliot pe volume 
which has been so popular. 8q. 8vo. ¢ ° 


The Story of Avis. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 


author of ‘‘The Gates Ajar,’’ &c. 1 vol., 16mo., 457 
pages, $1 50. 
“Strong and excellent...—N. Y. Evening Post. 
“The ‘Story of Avis’ is by far Miss Phelps’s fullest 
and finest work thus far.”’— Congregationaiist. 











*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 





MEMOIR 


AND 


LETTERS 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


By Epwarp L. Prerce. 2vols. 8 vo. Price $6.00. 


The Biography of Alfred De Musset. 


Translated from the French of Paul De Musset, b 
Hargiet W. Preston. Square 12mo. Price $2.00. 
“‘A poet whose popularity and influence can be com- 
paved only to Byron's. While Byron is out of fashion 
n his own country, the rage for Musset, which for 
a long time made him appear, not so much the favorite 
modern poet of France, as the only one, has subsided 
into a steady admiration and affection, a permanent 
preference. New editions of his works are being 
constantly issued, his verses are on every one’s lips, 
his tomb is heaped with flowers on All Soul's Day.” 
Extract from a long review of Alfred De Musset, by 
7 es B. Wister, in Lippincott’s Magazine (Octo- 
r). 


Last Series of Christian Aspects of Faith 
and Duty. 

Discourses by JoHN JamMEs Tayter. S 2mo. 
Price $2.00" ne ae 
Mr. Tayler was the predecessor of James Marti- 
neau,who has assisted in the editorship of this volume. 
Readers will please bear in mind that they can now 
supply themselves with that valuable set of books, 


Landor’s Imaginary Conversations. 


Complete in five volumes, square 12 mo., neat cloth 
box, $10. Half calf, marbled edges, box, $15. 





) 
A New Novel in the ‘No Name Series,’ 
WILL DENBIGH, Nobleman. 


“The latest of the No Name Series isa simple, 
lovely. Devonshire story, exquisitely told. . . Tne 
book is aney sweet, sound, and hopeful in 
spirit; the style has the strength and simplicity of an 
accomplished writer.""— Boston Daily Advertiser. 
Uniform with‘‘Mercy Philbrick’s Choice,” “Deirdré,”’ 
“Is That Ally” “Kismet,” “The Great Match,” 
“‘A Modern Mephistopheles,”’“*Afterglow,”’ “‘Hetty’s 
Strange History.’ Price $1.00. 


By the editor of “Quiet Hours,” 


Sursum Corda. 


Hymns for the Sick and Suffering. 16 mo. Cloth, 
price $1.25; or, in roan, red edges, price $1.50. 

A volume of selected hymns intended for all who 
need comfort and strength, and especially for invalids. 


The American Tauchnitz. 
Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS 


Are inaugurating a 
Collection of Original Novels, 


which in appearance will be a fac-simile of the cele- 
brated Leipzig editions of Baron Tauchnitz, and 
which will be sold at the moderate price of 


FIFTY CENTS EACH. 
The first issue (now ready) is 


Mercy Philbrick’s Choice, 
a novel which has already become famous in the 


“NO NAME SERIES,” 
and which has reached a circulation of 11,000. 


—_ 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
299 Washington Street, Boston. iyl4 





Singing Schools and Choirs 


THIS WINTER WILL USE 


CHORUS CHOIR INSTRUCTION BOOK, ($1.2 
or $12 per doz.) by A. N. Jounson. Such commetnda- 
tions of itas “Simply the best and moet complete 
work of the kind we have ever been privileged to 
meet with,”’ from the Boston 7'raveller, are getting to 
be as common as they are well deserved. Instructive 
course and 260 pages of muric. 

ENCORE. (75 cents, or $7.50 per doz.), by L.O. Em- 
ERSON, is already in extensive use. Fine instructive 
course, and capital and complete collection of Glees, 
Quartettes, Airs, Sacred Tunes and Anthems, for 
practice. 

PERKINS’ SINGING SCHOOL. (75 cents. or 
$6.75 per doz.), by W. O. Perkrns, has of course en- 
tirely different matter from that in the ‘‘Encore,” but 
closely resembles it in plan and general excellence of 
contents. 

ON. ($1.25, or $12 per doz.). by L. O. 
plaLUTarion. (3! Church Music Book, with a 
full set of Tunes, Chants and Ahthems, a full instruc- 
tive course, and plenty of Examples, Airs, Part-Songs, 
&c., for practice. 

. ($1.25, or $12 per doz.), by W. O, PERKINs, 
iste B.S tencs Muste. Book of the author and of 
the first quality. %36 pages of which 100 pages are 
filled with Anthems, 100 pages with easy music for the 
Singing School, and 75 pages with MeTRicaL Tunes. 


Chorus, Anthem and Glee Books. 


Holiday Music Books ! 
The World of Song. 


Magnificent Bound Volume of Songs of the most 
popular and musical character. 


The Sunshine of Song. 


Magnigcent bound volume of the most recent and 
popular songs. (Jn press and nearly ready.) 


Gems of the Dance. 


Splendid Bound Volume of the most Brilliant Piane 
Music, by Strauss and others. 


The Cluster of Gems. 


lendid Bound volume of the finest piano pieces 
of Medium Difficulty. (Jn press and nearly ready.) 


es full sheet music size, 


< has 200 
Each boolo #0 in Bde ; $4 in Cloth; $4 Fine 


and costs $2 50 in 
Gilt for Presents. 


Send for five CurisTMAS SELECTIONS, $4 per 100. 


WINTER SINGING BOOKS. 


THE SALUTATION. ($1 25 or $12 doz.) 
Two first class Church Music Books. 
NCORE. (75 cents, or $7 50 doz.) 
EN ReON'S CHOIR INSTRUCTION BOOK? 
12 doz.) _ 
8. REINS? “SINGING SCHOOL. (75 cents, or 
$6 75 doz.) ae 
Three of the best possible Singing class Books. 


may be sent in postage stamps. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., 
843 Broadway, 


Any book mailed post-free for retail price. Change 


J. E. Ditson & Co,. 
Successors to Lee & Walker, 


NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE OF EDWARD NORRIS KIRK, D. D. By Rev. 
D. O. Mears. With two steel portraits of Dr. Kirk, 
and views of Mt. Vernon Chuch and the American 
Chapel at Paris. Sm. 8vo. Cloth. $3 00. 

“It can be said, without exaggeration, that what 
Mr. Trevelyan has done for Macaulay, and Mr. Pierce 
for Summer, Mr. Mears has done for Dr. Kirk.’’— Con- 
gregationalist. 


THE STORY OF CREATION, By S. M. Campbell. D. 
D. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1 75. 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS. By H. A. Miles, D. D. 
13mo. Cloth. $150. 


SLICES OF MOTHER GOOSE. By Alice Parkman. 
Illustrated by “Champ.’’ In envelope, 75 cents; 
boards $1 25. 

*,* New and bright versions of fourteen of the 
most popular Mother Goose rhymes, with exquisite 
humorous illustrations in silhouette and otherwise. 
Text printed in red, on plate paper. 

The Watchman says, ‘“This cannot fail to be ‘all the 
rage’ for the holidays.” 


ALL AROUND A PALETTE. Children’s Art Series. 
By Mrs. Lizzie W. Champney. Over a hundred il- 
lustrations, and striking cover design, by “‘Champ,”’ 
Small 4to. Cloth. $1 50. 

“Not often does so commendable a book for chil- 
dren appear upon the holiday counters; in design, in- 
genious; in substance, both entertaining and instruc- 
tive; in execution, vivacious and varied.’’—7vran- 
script. 


THE CEDARS: MORE OF CHILD LIFE. By Ellis 
Gray. Volume II. of the Long Ago Series. Ilus- 
trated by C. Howard Walker, Sq. 16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 
*,* Similar in size and style to “Long Ago,” pub- 
lished last year, and a book of the same fresh, charm- 
ing nature. 


ONE HAPP, WINTER. By Mrs. S.S. Robbins, au- 
thor of the ‘‘Win and Wear Series.”’ Illustrated. 


16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 
*,* A young girl’s story of a winter in Florida. 


REAL BOYS AND GIRLS. By Mary C. Bartlett. Il- 
lustrated. 16mo. Cloth. $1 25. 


The New York 7ribune declares that of all the new 
juvenile books, not one is more quaint and true to 
child-life than this. 


WESTBORO’ STATE REFORM SCHOOL REMINIS- 
CENCES. By Joseph A. Allen, formerly Superin- 
tendent. 16mo. Cloth, flexible, 50 cents; paper, 


30 cents. 


price, by the publishers. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 


At all bookstores, or sent postpaid, on receipt of 


LEE & SHEPARD. 


“WARRINGTON” PEN PORTRAITS. 


A collection of Personal and Political Reminiscences, 


from 1848 to 1857, from the writings of WiLL1a 8. 
Rostnson, edited by his widow. Crown 8 yo, 
Croth with steel portrait, $2.50. 


The genius of America has found a fitting chroni- 


cler. His wife has gotten up one of the choicest 
volumes of the year. . . 
occupied with his memoir; and a better memoir one 
seldom reads. . . 
sparkle as this.—Bishop Havenin Zion's Herald. 


One-third of the book is 
One will find few books of such 


The most acceptable volume of the year to those 


interested in political or literary matters.— Republican, 


Taunton. 
The wit, the sagacity, the broad humor and strong 


sense—above all, the dauntless independence of the 
man,—these all shine forth on nearly every page.— 
New Bedford Evening Standard. 


These “pen portraits’ contain a vast amount of 1n- 


formation regarding the public men and political 
movements of the last thirty years, and throw a great 
deal of bright light on the 
Masssachusetts men upon the affairs of their State 
and nation.— New Haven Palladium. 


sition and influence of 





CHARLOTTE VON STEIN, 
(The Friend of Goethe.) 


A Memoir, with Portrait and Heliotype Illustrations, 


By Grorce H. Ca.vert, author of “Goethe, a Me- 
moir,” “Life of Rubens,” &c., 12 mo. Cloth. $1.50. 
A life-picture of much interest and great literary 


value.— Phil. Press. 


A most refreshing and interesting memoir.— Boston 

Traveller. 

The book has all the charm of romance.—Chicago 

Inter- Ocean. 

The work will be found valuable and decidedly 
t 


stimulating.—Hartford Courant. 


Replete with instruction as well as sentiment.— 
National Rep. Washington, D. C. 

This volume will be widely sought.—St. Louis Rep. 
In truth this work reads like a romance, and is 
another verification of the old adage, “Truth is 
stranger than fiction.”—Salem Post. 





‘The Father of the Kindergarten,” 
REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 


Translated from the German of the Baroness Von Bu- 


low, by Mrs. Horace Mann, with a Biographical 
sketch of Freebel, by Emmty SaHrrrerr. 12 mo. 
Cloth. $1.50. 

This interesting volume will be read with great 
pleasure.— Phil. Item. 

These reminiscences of his life by his friend Von 
—— are full of interest.—American Journal of Ed- 
ucation. 


The translation is by the accomplished and gifted 
Mrs. Horace Mann, whose name needs no introdac- 
tion to our readers.—Salem Gazette. 

This work may fairly be called indispensable.— 
Golden Rule. 


The little book is one which will be read with un- 
common pleasure.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


A work of great intrinsic value and interest.— 
Salem Gazette. 


GO UP HIGHER; Or Religion in 
Common Life, 


By Rev. James FREEMAN CLAKE. $1.50. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price; catalogues free. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 





Books are the most sensible and 
lasting of all Christmas Presents ! 


FOR A 


Magnificent Christmas Gift 


FOR YOUR YOUNG FOLKS, 


Buy the Wide Awake Library! 


4 Vols. in Elegant Cloth, in Handsome Box, $8 00. 

4 Vols. in Chromo Boards, in Handsome Box, $6 00. 

Nearly a Thousand Pictures! Stories Po- 
ems, Papers of Travel and Natural History, 
by such writers as Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
R. H. Stoddard, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Edgar Fawcett, Ella Farman, Mrs. 8. M. 
B. Piatt, Rev. Wm. M. Baker, Mrs. L. C. 
Whiton, Sophie May, &c., &c. 

FOR THE GIRLS, buy ‘“‘Nan, Tur New- 
FASHIONED GiRL,” by Mrs. 8. C. Hallowell. 
Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

FOR'THE BOYS, buy ‘“‘Goop-ror-Noru- 
1nG Poy,” by Ella Farman. ‘‘Polly” has 
but one equal, he being T. B. Aldrich’s 
“Tom Bailey.” Fully illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. 

FOR THE LITTLE GIRLS, buy Miss 
Farman’s “SuGar Pius.” The Sweetest 
book out. Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

FOR THE LITTLE BOYS, buy ‘The 
ADVENTURES OF MILTIADES PETERKIN 
Pauw.” It will keep them laughing until 
next Christmas. Thirty Pictures by Hop- 
kins. Price, 50 cents. 

FOR BABY, buy ‘‘Basy’s OWN PRIMER.” 
Large Print, Large Pictures. Price, Forty 
cents. ‘ 

FOR MOTHER, buy ‘‘In Company WITH 
CuILDREN,” by Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt. Fully 
illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

FOR FATHER, buy ‘‘Poers’ Homes,” 
most valuable addition made to Family Lit- 
erature this season. Lavishly illustrated. 
Price, $2.00. 

Ask your Booksellers, or send Price by 
mail to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 





381 Washington St., Roston. 











world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 


$3 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


1y25 


New York. Phila. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Hy Hy pag! Se. epee a 
1 letters relati: ts —_ oo 
must be addressed te the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 

d ant of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. change of date printed on 
the is a receipt for renewals. This 4 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

iration of their a ons and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. 


We make our friends the following prop- 
osition for new subscribers. WE WILL SEND 
THE WoMAN’S JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS 
FOR SIXTY CENTS, commencing,—say the 
first week of December. Here is a great 
chance to push the JouRNAL. We entreai 
our friends to improve the opportnnity. 
Subscribe for your friends. Persuade others 
to subscribe for it. Ifevery one of our sub- 
scribers will devote half a day to canvassing 
for the Woman’s JoURNAL, on the above 
terms, we shall add a thousand names to our 
list in a fortnight. Go to work for it, dear 
friends, this very week. SIXTY CENTS FOR 
FOUR MONTHS. L. 8 








FOURTH WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


The papers of the Woman’s Congress 
for 1876 were printed at the time, in full, in 
the Woman’s JouRNAL. These papers are 
done up in wrappers ready for mailing, and 
will be sent to any address on receipt of 
fifty cents. We will send these numbers 
complete, as a premium for the name of a 
new subscriber for 1878, accompanied by the 
subscription, $2.50. L. 8. 
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TWO PICTURES. 





Tuesday of this week was election day 
for the several cities of Massachusetts. Ac- 
cording to the last census, there are more 
than 500,000 women in this State, and ac- 
cording to facts carefully gathered by Wm. 
I. Bowditch, and published in pamphlet 
form, these women pay taxes on 131 millions 
of dollars, or more than one-eleventh of 
the whole State tax. 

On the day of election, and for a long 
time before, many of these women were 
engaged in rescuing from destruction the 
Old South Church, which stands, a memo- 
rial of the seven years’ struggle made a 
hundred years ago, to establish the princi- 
ple that ‘‘taxation and representation should 
be inseparable.” These same women raised 
the money necessary to complete Bunker 
Hill Monument, which commemorates the 
same event. They are educated, intelli- 
gent, law-abiding, patriotic and tax-paying 
citizens. But Massachusetts steadily re- 
fuses the petition of these women, urged 
during more than a score of years, for the 
right to the ballot. 

This is one picture. 

The other picture shows, at the same 
‘time, a crowd of ignorant, foreign-born men, 
who, if the daily papers are to be believed, 
had (many of them at least) their naturaliza- 
tion papers made out and signed for them, 
and, to a great extent, in one hand-writing. 
This was presumably because they could 
not write their own names, To such men 
Massachusetts gives the ballot, and by doing 
so, digs its own grave, and makes its own 
future history. 

L. 8. 
oe 


THE BOSTON ELECTION. 


The election of Mayor Pierce and a ‘“‘non- 
partisan City Government,”by a majority of 
only 2200 out of a total vote of nearly 48,- 
000, after a struggle of unequaled activity, 
is quite as noticeable for its future indica- 
tion as for its present result. The fact that 
a combination of Republicans and Indepen- 
dents, with no inconsiderable fraction of 
Democrats, in the fullest vote ever cast in 
Boston, headed by a man of unusual popu- 
larity, has only been able to poll 25,000 
votes against 23,000 cast for the Democratic 
candidate, proves that a majority of the vot- 
ers of Boston are Democrats, and, if united, 
can hereafter always control the City Gov- 
ernment. Indeed, Mayor Prince received 
9000 more votes this year than elected him 
last year, and more than his most sanguine 
supporters expected. It is safe to say that 
no defeated candidate in Boston ever before 
received so many. Henceforth, on the pres- 
ent voting basis, Boston is a Democratic 
city. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser, in an article 
entitled) ‘The Peril of Success,” truly says: 

Itis no cause for congratulation that good 
government has been laboriously secured 

or the brief period of a year to come, with 
the prospect that to continue this, under 
our present conditions, half the respectable 
men of the city must annually occupy 
themselves and spend their means in efforts 
to persuade the other half to vote. Sooner 





or later, TUuiic-spirited men will become 
‘weary of dragging their neighbors to the 
polls, and will leave the distasteful task of 
meeting fraudulent ranks of voters to allies 
as selfish as their opponents. 

As a remedy for a Democratic future, the 
Advertiser proposes ‘‘additional legal safe- 
guards against fraudulent voting.” But this 
is clearly inadequate, since no one can for a 
moment suppose that ‘‘fraudulent” votes are 
the real cause of the growing Democratic 
preponderance. In the nature of the case, 
there is no remedy, except the admission of 
a new element into the voting population of 
the city. This new element can come from 
only two sources, one external, the other 
internal. These are: 

1. Annexation of outlying Republican dis- 
tricts. 

2. Admission of taxpaying women as vo- 
ters in municipal elections. 

Annexation, the first of these remedies, 
involves the consent of theadjoining towns, 
which cannot easily be obtained, and would 
be quite inadequate to overcome the large 
adverse majority. Qualified Woman Suf- 
frage, the second alternative, can be had 
without any Constitutional Amendment, by 
a simple change of the election law. 

Siz thousand five hundred women residents 
of Boston pay taxes, this year, on property val- 
ued at ninety millions of dollars. Why should 
not these women vote on the amount and 
expenditure of their own taxes? Will the 
Advertiser give us any reason why these 
6500 women were forbidden to vote last 
Tuesday, while four times that number of 
men who pay, or whose managers pay, only 
a poll tax, voted? 

Analyze the tax list of Boston, Messrs. 
Conservatives,—‘‘republicans,” ‘‘citizens,”’ 
and ‘‘independent democrats,—and see what 
you lose by violating the watchword of the 
American Revolution in its application to 
women. ‘‘Zazation without representation 


is Tyranny.” H. B. B. 


MEETINGS AT ARLINGTON AND 
LEXINGTON, 





On Monday and Tuesday evenings of this 
week, Suffrage meetingsin the above-named 
places were addressed by Lucy Stone. Mrs. 
Nancy C. Gilman, who is more than three 
score and ten years of age, had secured a 
hall in Arlington, and Rev. Mr. Elder’s 
church in Lexington, and, in part, attended 
to the arrangements. Mrs. Gilman was the 
inspiring cause of the meetings being held. 
Younger persons may take a lesson from 
the courage and perseverance of this ven- 
erable woman. 

Owing to insufficient notice and the first 
snow-fall of the season, both meetings were 
small, but those who were present gave 
close attention. Tracts were distributed, 
and it is hoped that some, at least, will be 
induced to take a more active part hereafter. 

Mrs. Stone will speak in the Town Hall 
at Lexington on to-morrow (Sunday) even- 
ing, at 7.30 o’clock. 

PROHIBITION JUSTIFIED BY ITS 
OPPUNENTS. 


The New York Times, which is not an ad- 
vocate of Prohibition, testifies to the practi- 
cal result of the closing of the liquor sa- 
loons in that city last Sunday, as follows:— 

The streets were so free from drunken 
men that the fact was commented upon by 
the street-car conductors and drivers, who 
have excellent mea for observing 
the effect of easy liquor selling on Sunday. 
The records of the Police Courts told the 
story of the crisis in a very interesting man- 
ner. In place of the usual throng of men 
and women who come before the Police 
magistrates, there were arraigned hundreds 
of liquor-dealers. 





++ 
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MRS. LIVERMORE IN THE WAR, 





A graceful tribute to the invaluable work 
done by Mrs. Livermore during the war, 
has been addressed to the Chicago Jnter- 
Ocean by a veteran, who shows the appre- 
ciation felt by the Union soldiers for her 
interest and care. He says: 

We were lying in a crowded hospital, 
hundreds of us, sick and wounded, suffer- 
ing from every form of disease, and many 
of us nigh unto death. It was Sunday, 
and she had assembled as many of us as 
was possible together, and Pe to us— 
although then I believe she had never spoken 
in public. She gave us a a and glow- 
ing talk, more eloquent than any speech 
she has ever made since, and at the close 
she repeated a little poem which she had 
cut from some newspaper, entitled ‘‘Dead.” 
It ran thus, and I copy it from the very 
note book into which I copied it at the time. 

Dead, dead on the field of battle, 
*Mid its awful crash and roar, 
Dead, ge on the last long march 
To the land where nevermore 


Shall the bugle sound reveille, 
Or the dreadful cannon roar. 


Dead, dead on the field of battle. 
A gallant heart and tried; 

Close, close to the foremost standard, 
Where the fiercest hearts did ride, 

And where men fell like autumn leaves, 
And where he fell and died. 

Dead, dead on the field of battle, 
With his nameand his honor white— 

There’s no such pote thing on earth 
As dying for the right; 

Thank , he died in the foremost ranks, 
In the flercest of the fight. 

Dead, dead on the field of battle, 
Could he be alive once more, 

We would bid him go and do and die, 
*Mid the battle’s rush and roar. 

He who for country dies, dies not, 
But lives forevermore. 

Her grand voice gave the utmost effect to 
these simple lines, and the soldiers were 
roused and stirred in such a manner as I 
never witnessed but once afterward—and 





that was when General Pope addressed a 
few magnetic words to us on the eve of a 
battle. Mrs. Livermore with her own hands 
wrote the last two lines in the note books 
of many of the poor boys, at their request. 
This is the woman, whose appeal for equal 
political rights in behalf of herself and her 
sex, has been denied by the Republicans of 
Massachusetts, in violation of the pledges 
repeatedly affirmed in their platform. 





H. B. B. 
——_-_-__—__9¢<-e— 
WOMEN’S RAILROAD MEETING IN NEW 


ORLEANS. 

The women of Louisiana have always en- 
joyed legal rights growing out of the Roman 
Law, greater than those accorded to them 
in other States. The result seems to be an 
independence and public spirit which will 
have important manifestations in the future. 
The New Orleans Picayune of November 28, 
contains the following editorial :— 

THE LADIES’ RAILROAD MEETING. 

In accordance with suggestions made in 
the public press, a number of the most in- 
fluential ladies of New Orleans assembled 
in a parlor of the St. Charles Hotel yester- 
day morning, and exchanged views regard- 
ing ways and means for completing the New 
Orleans and Pacific Railroad. ‘Phis was 
but a preliminary meeting, informal and 
without organization, and yet it was an en- 
thusiastic beginning of better work to come. 
Nearly every lady present expressed herself 
as an earnest advocate of the much needed 
railroad, and many had valuable practical 
suggestions to offer. Such a meeting is 
something new in the history of railroad 
building; it is creditable to those who partic- 
ipated in it, and cannot be else than pro- 

uctive of good results. The ladies decid- 
ed to appoint a committee to canvass the 
city for subscriptions in aid of the railroad. 
All arrangements for this canvass will be 
completed at the meeting to be held at the 
hotel next Friday morning, at 11 o’clock, 
at which a an organization of forces 
will be perfected, officers elected, and com- 
mittees goss The ladies desire the 

ress of New Orleans to aid their enterprise 

y giving notice of the Friday meeting, and 
they, by earnest efforts and long subscrip- 
tion lists obtained, will aid the railroad. 

The action of our ladies in the work of 
completing the New Orleans and Pacific 
Railroad, should induce every man who has 
a dollar to spare, to do something for estab- 
lishing the great highway for iron horses to 
bring trade to this city. We have seen 
what women can do in time of war, what 
sacrifices they make; they will as readily 
show how earnestly they can work for the 
public good in times of peace. There are 
now working on the road several hundred 
men. The road is bound to be completed, 
and its completion will be greatly hastened 
by the prompt subscription of means in aid 
of the enterprise. 


+e 
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SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN ILLINOIS. 





“Resolved, that the elective franchise 
should be granted to women.” In this form 
the irrepressible question came up for dis- 
cussion, at a recent meeting of the Earlville 
(Ill.) Debating Society, and was so ably ad- 
vocated by Mrs. Wiley and Miss Laura Hurd 
that, although the opposition exhibited no 
little earnestness and vehemence, and in- 
dulged in a tirade of abuse in lieu of argu- 
ment, the vote of the society was unani- 
mously in the affirmative. 

The meeting being afterward upen to the 
public, other speakers were called upon. 
Forcible pleas in behalf of Woman Suffrage 
were made by Rev. A. H. Laing, pastor of 
the Universalist Church of Earlville, and by 
A. J. Grover, of Chicago. G. 

———_— -e > e —______ 
MRS. HOWE IN PARIS. 


‘Mrs. Howe gave recently a lecture in 
Paris, upon the Woman Question in Amer- 
ica. The lecture was delivered in French, 
and the audience numbered six hundred 
people. In speaking of public affairs in 
France, Mrs. Howe writes: ‘‘I went yester- 
day to the French Senate, where we heard 
some lively discussion. The Republicans 
are doing bravely. They nowhere violate 
the letter of the law, or even the oppressive 
ordinances of the government. People 
think that President MacMahon will have 
to give in, and must either resign or else 
must form a liberal ministry.” 
> 
#& CRITIC CRITICIZED. 








Eprrors JoURNAL:—I see in a recent 
JouRNAL that L. 8S. felt ‘‘surprised and 
pained” that some Republican Woman Suf- 
fragist should say he was ‘‘glad you did not 
defeat Rice.” 1 am not surprised that all 
Woman Suffragists do not drop party and 
make it second in consideration, especially 
in Massachusetts. I do not expect it for a 
long time to come. It is only a short time 
since.the JouURNAL advocated strongly the 
idea that Woman Suffrage must be obtained 
through and within the Republican party. 
Although a Republican, I did not have 
faith to believe that any party would lay 
aside its usual tactics and policy manage- 
ment, and take into full fellowship the 
Woman Suffrage cause, and thereby run 
the risk of a division. : 

You no doubt recollect the position I 
took on that question in 1872, when the 
Suffragists went strongly for Grant and 
‘respectful consideration.” I was glad 
when the JoURNAL changed its course and 
ceased to trust political shams, and said, 
“Give usa genuine Woman Suffrage party.” 
When so noble and true a Suffrage woman 
as Mrs. Livermore could enter so far into 
political party feeling, in 1872, as to say 
‘that if Greeley was in favor of Woman 
Suffrage, and Grant opposed to it, she 
would set her face like steel against Gree- 
ley,” I am not surprised that there should 
be now some Republican Woman Suffragists 





who are glad you did not defeat Rice. 
Have patience, for time works many 
changes. NEWMAN WEEKs. 

Rutland, Vt. 

We do not believe that Mrs. Livermore 
ever said exactly what our correspondent 
alleges. What we then said, and say now, 
is that Woman Suffrage can never be at- 
tained without a political party behind it. 
We urged then, and we urge now, the duty 
of making Woman Suffrage our first polit- 
ical consideration, and of discriminating 
accordingly in our political action. 

When the Republicans in the Massachu- 
setts State Convention declared themselves 
‘heartily in favor of extending Suffrage 
on equal terms to all American citizens, ir- 
respective of sex,” and when the Republi- 
cans in National Convention commended 
Woman Suffrage to ‘‘respectful considera- 
tion,” we took them at their word and gave 
them our hearty co-operation. Not so our 
correspondent. He left them, to support a 
candidate who had just publicly declared 
that ‘‘Woman Suffrage means Free Love,” 
and joined a party which, in the name of 
“reform,” had just refused to admit Miss 
Anthony as a delegate to its convention, and 
had repudiated Woman Suffrage. 

If the Republicans have since falsified 
their pledges, so much the worse for them. 
The Suffragists were perfectly right in sup- 
porting them then,and are equally consistent 
in opposing them now. 

(Eps. WoMAN’s JOURNAL.) 





RUTH AND NAOMI. 


In one of our river towns are a mother 
and daughter-in-law—both widows, and in 
affection a veritable Ruth and Naomi. But 
in practice they are much more sensible, 
not to say, delicate, than those two estimable 
women; for, instead of descending to ma- 
neeuvre and unwomanly acts to win a rich 
husband, they have combined the power 
and perseverance of both in continuing the 
work of a departed husband. For seven 
years they have published a weekly agri- 
cultural paper, with considerable success, 
neither of them having had previous training. 

The Naomi of the above pair, although 
in very limited circumstances, has repeat- 
edly refused to receive $1,000 a year for a 
building of hers, to be used as a drinking- 
saloon, preferring to leave it almost entirely 
idle, rather than to violate her principle of 


temperance. H. 
Milton on the Hudson,N. Y. 


———— ese 


WELL DONE, FAITHFUL SERVANT. 


A notable instance of womanly ability to 
serve the State in positions of responsibility 
is shown in Washington Territory. We 
learn from the New Northwest that the pres- 
ident of the Territorial Board of Immigra- 
tion of Washington Territory, Mrs. A. H. 
H. Stuart, has furnished to the assembly 
now in session a carefully prepared report 
of her labors during the past two years. 
From this report we find that a vast amount 
of information concerning the territory 
and its resources has been sent abroad 
through the action of the president. Cir- 
culars to the amount of 30,000 have been 
widely distributed, and 1,863 letters of in- 
formation written. The president, finding 
it necessary to obtain a reliable map of the 
Territory, obtained private subscriptions 
sufficient to purchase 1,000 copies of the 
general land-office map, which furnishes 
general and local details useful to immi- 
grants. The increase of population in the 
Territory in two years, as shown in the 
report, is 14,051; this brings the estimated 
population to 50,051 persons. A suitable 
appropriation is asked to carry forward 
the work, the former amount allowed ($150 
per year) being totally inadequate. All 
agree that the amount of labor performed 
by Mrs. Stuart in this connection is im- 
mense, and has been of great benefit to the 
Territory, of which she is a disfranchised 
citizen, because a woman. We find in the 
Oregonian the following testimony: 

After reading the report, it must be evi- 
dent to any one that the conduct of Mrs. 
Stuart in the performance of such a diffi- 
cult task as that in which she has been en- 
gaged during the past two years furnishes, 
as his excellency the governor, in his bien- 
nial message, truly says, ‘‘a marked in- 
stance of unselfish devotion to the interests 
of the Territory by one who has no voice in 
the administration of our political affairs,” 
and one thing is quite evident, that there is 
hardly another person, either man or wo- 
man, in the Territory, who would have 
acted as this estimable lady hasdone, under 
similar circumstances, and it is hoped that 
the appropriation may at least be sufficient 
to pay all expenses, and leave a margin be- 
sides for salary. . 

Can anybody give a reason why this faith- 
ful, intelligent, public-spirited citizen of 
Washington Territory, who has done so 
much for the public welfare, should be 
taxed without representation and governed 
without consent, solely because she is a 
woman? H. B. B. 


THE JOURNAL AT LEBANON VALLEY. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—Please find enclosed 
$2.50 for the paper for another year, in re- 
newal of my subscription. 

Our young ladies well-nigh wear out 
the JouRNAL each week as it comes to 
us, and its wholesome principles will soon 
have earnest advocates among them. 

Exma K. DELOoNG, 
Professor of Greck, Lebanon Valley College, Pa. 








HOUSEHOLD CUSTOMS OF THE TURKS 4 
LETTER FROM CONSTANTINOPLE. 


EpitTors JouRNAL.—A subscriber tu your 
paper, born and living in Constantinople, 
and consequently well acquainted with the 
life and customs of the Turks, has been 
amused by an article inthe Journa ep. 
titled ‘‘Turkish life,” which although men. 
tioning facts, does not minutely state what, 
well elucidated, might assume a more fay- 
orable aspect. Therefore, should the Jour. 
NAL be willing to spare me a place in its 
columns, a few observations will be made, 
in the hope that the reader may be furnished 
with a closer view of the household cus- 
toms of the Turks. 

It isa known fact that a Turkish house, 
even of moderate dimensions, must have 
separate spartments for visitors; as, after 
marriage, the lady cannot see even her fa- 
ther or brother; and under no condition, is 
a male guest allowed to catch even a glimpse 
of any of the female occupants of the house. 
There is, however, no law forbidding a 
Turk from visiting his wife and children at 
any hour, provided there be no other ladies 
inthe harem. And as soon asa Turk enters 
into his house, after taking off his galoshes 
or changing his shoes, (nota bad habit after 
a dusty or muddy road,) he proceeds to his 
wife’s apartments, when, amidst the cheers 
and shouts of his children, all ina chorus 
inquiring what he has brought for them, 
the contents of his pockets are emptied with 
very little delicacy and none of what Euro- 
peans term ‘‘good breeding.” As for order 
at meals, it is not principally the want of 
forks which makes them slovenly, for I be- 
lieve forks to have always existed, they 
being a Byzantine invention. But what 
is lacking there, which prevents improve- 
ment and throws a chilling aspect upon 
everything, isthe presence of the woman, 
the vacant seat of the wife and mother, 
Her presence at meals not only spreads light 
at the head of the table, but her unfailing 
perseverance and never ending duties make 
her there one of earth’s greatest blessings. 
The presence of the wife form an asylum, 
and sheds a hope upon even a European 
cottage, no matter however lowly. Visiting 
a Turkish palace, on the contrary, one sees 
splendor and luxury unmatched; but, in all, 
life is wanting. The very stillness of the 
place awes one into seeing spectres emerg- 
ing from the bare rooms, and, leaving be- 
hind all that dumb splendor, one heaves a 
sigh of relief when the fresh air reminds 
him that he is free. 

It is a very erroneous idea that Turks 
are unclean about their kitchens, two or 
three cooks being kept in rich houses, and 
the ladies, not being over-fatigued with in- 
tellectual occupations, exact and have a 
great variety in the culinary art. What 
struck me most in the article of the JourNaL 
was the lump of rice which is squeezed from 
water and thrown into the guest’s mouth as 
a favor bestowed on a few, etc. Let us 
for a moment pause, and affirm that the 
above mentioned is not simple rice and 
water, but the famous national Pilaph, 
which, from its Arabian origin, is not only 
liked by the Turks, but eaten and approved 
by many Europeans as being nutritious and 
very healthy. Being boiled in broth and 
sprinkled with butter (without any water,) 
it becomes dry, so that there is no necessity 
of squeezing it. There are different kinds 
of Pilaph, but I only mention the two gen- 
erally eaten at Constantinople—the Ayem 
Pilaph and the simple Pilaph. The latter 
is the one formed into lumps, for, as the 
former contains little pieces of meat, were 
the lump not well aimed, I leaveto the im- 
agination of the reader to guess the feelings 
of the honored guest, should it stick in his 
throat. 

If any young American reader gets ter- 
rified at this, let me assure her that this 
extra-polite fashion only exists in Kurdis- 
tan, consequently it is rarely seen in Con- 
stantinople, where the Pilaph is eaten by 
Turks with spoons, and by Europeans with 
French forks,which, being somewhat wider 
than the rest, convey the Pilaph to its des- 
tination, preventing at the same time the 
grimaces which might involuntarily be 
caused by putting a large spoon to one’s 
mouth. 

Now, coming to speak about domestic 
bliss, that is a painful subject. I quote 
this sentence from the WoMAN’s JOURNAL: 
“The truth is, that the separation destroys 
everything worth speaking of as home life, 
and causes the life of the Turk, in his 
own house, to be utterly wearisome and 
stupid.” Ido not quite approve of this state- 
ment, as there is something to be remarked 
which causes separation. That is the gulf 
between the social scale of Man and Woman, 
and the chasm which will always exist as 
long as she is in utter slavery. This is the 
cause of all the misery. It is the want of 
free air, figuratively speaking, which causes 
so many to die consumptive. I should not 
so much pity the Turkish woman for her 
secluded life, if she could even be sure that 
her position as mistress of the house were 
secure. A bird is confined to a cage, but 
no one thinks of preventing its singing. 
Should its voice be ever so plaintive, if we 
give ita companion they might not agree, 
as there cannot be two masters even to a 
cage. In that case we separate them, and 
both are content. But oh! let every true, 
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sympathizing woman pause to consider, and 
try to penetrate into the depths of untold 
misery, of anguish and despair, when, on 
some fine day, another lady arrives at the 
house, and the former mistress hears by 
chance that her husband has married a 
second wife. Can imagination conceive of 
the endless misery and of the maddening 
jealousy which may exist between these two 
women, especially should the former have 
no children? This is real torture and a liv- 
ingtomb. Although we are liable to suffer 
as much, there may always lurk some sparks 
of hope in our bosoms. But what can be 
compared to our sufferings when all hope is 
annihilated, our hearts broken, and our best 
feelings lacerated? 

We Evropean and American women can- 
not fallso low. We can never be thorough- 
ly unhappy, so long as we pray, casting our 
cares on Him who careth for us. Can we 
despair, knowing that God will not despise 
the broken and contrite heart? So long as 
faith is our safeguard we are never com- 
pletely alone. But it is not so with the 
Turkish woman. Where does her religion 
place her? What is she to cling to? Where 
shall she seek for consolation? On what 
can she lean her burning head to cool her 
throbbing temples? Let her ask; let her 
turn on all sides; the answer will echo, ‘‘No- 
where.” I have lately heard of just such a 
case, and know the gentleman personally. 

Yet with all this, as a general rule, we 
deem the Turkish women more unhappy 
than they really are, fora reason which I 
shall explain. People who have been born 
and have lived all their lives in subordina- 
tion, regret nothing in death, having never 
known what it is to be free. With the best 
intentions and the tenderest heart, one can- 
not wholly sympathize with a sufferer, un- 
less one has known adversity. So we cannot 
appreciate or thoroughly comprehend the 
realization of some long anticipated dream, 
unless the time was, when we deemed it im- 
possible. When we have lost some one dear 


to us, we own the veracity of Lamartine’s. 


words: ‘‘C’est quand on a perdu qu’on saitt 
comment on aime.” Itis only learned men 
who can conceive of the cvils of ignorance. 
In fact; one is happiest only when overcom- 
ing barriers which otherwise would surely 
be insurmountable, when he has labored 
patiently, and borne his cross in meekness. 
When he has attained man’s greatest per- 
fection and becomes intellectually elevated, 
his spirit rises pure, and he never forgets 
that he isa man. It is not thus with Turk- 
ish women. So long as they do not under- 
stand what is missing, they will not feel the 
necessity of an improvement. So long as 
they remain in this morbid state, no amelior- 
ation of any kind finds room in their harems, 
Having as the basis of their lives one sole 
principle, blind obedience, they are brought 
up to live the lives of their mothers, and 
make themselves as happy as they can, with- 
out vainly showing any displeasure, or ut- 
tering any regret. H. A. 
Constantinople, Nov. 22, 1877. 


RECLAIMING THE DESERT. 


A plan for irrigating and redeeming from 
sterility a large area along the western bor- 
ders of Kansas and Nebraska, has been com- 
piled at the Hayden Survey Office. It con- 
sists in forming, in the region mentioned, a 
large reservoir of water with which to irri- 
gate the plains on the eastern side of it. 
The elevation of the Arkansas River at 
Grenada, the Kansas at Wallace, and the 
Platte at Brule, are nearly the same. These 
three points lie in a straight line north and 
south, running near the eastern boundary 
of Colorado. The plains lying between 
these points are comparatively level and but 
little elevated above the streams. 

The plan is to throw upa levee or em- 
bankment running north and south from 
the Arkansas to the North Platte, curving 
east and west, according to the variation of 
the elevations, so as to be level, then by 
throwing dams across these and the others, 
above this line, turn the water into this 
reservoir. The somewhat rapid slopes of 
these streams above (west) this line are 
amply sufficient to throw the water over any 
part of this area. 

An embankment averaging thirty or forty 
feet would—as the average slope here is 
about six feet to the mile—form a lake vary- 
ing from four to eight miles wide and 200 
miles long. This would. give a surface of 
some 1200 square miles. 

In the summer it is probable that evapor- 
ation would equal the supply of water from 
the streams, but during the winter and 
spring the reservoir would be filled to its 
utmost capacity. Suppose that a depth of 
ten feet could be drawn from this during 
the growing season when irrigation is nec- 
essary—from March to July—some 150 
days, then, according to the estimate made, 
this would irrtgate 12,000 to 14,000 square 
miles. But as not more than one-half of a 
farm is irrigated in one year it would supply 
a farming area of some 24,000 to 28,000 
square miles. 

But this is not the only advantage to be 
derived; the evaporation would also supply 
& narrow belt on the west side; it would also 
have a tendency to increase the rainfall in 
the immediately surrounding areas, and 
thus widen the feftile belt. A timber belt 
would also soon be formed 200 miles long. 








A CHILD BY ADOPTION. 


Many of the readers of the JourNAL are 
familiar with its occasional cor respondent, 
Miss Anna Oliver, who graduated in the 
Theological School of Boston University, 
in June, 1876. She is, we believe, the only 
woman who has taken this high degree. 
Even before commencing her especial course 
of study, she had been very successful 
in the pulpit and upon the platform. 

Miss.Oliver is now taking a long needed 
rest from study and pastoral duties, at the 
pleasant retreat for the weary and sick, at 
Dansville, New York. Many will be inter- 
ested in a private letter lately received 
from her by a friend in this city, not only 
because it shows how she is occupied, but 
also that she is putting into practice some 
of the principles which she so warmly 
advocates. c. 

1 have es | interesting news to tell you 
of myself. It is nothing more nor less 
than that I have taken to myself a compan- 
ion in my life’s journey. And would you 
believe that I practiced Woman’s Rights to 
the extent of ‘“‘proposing” myself? Such is 
actually the case; but my excuse is that it 
was all at the Lord’s suggestion. Besides, 
if no one proposed to me, what else could I 
be expected to do? 

Now, I am very anxious to have all my 
friends spgrere of the step that I have 
taken. y only fear is that some of you 
will object to the age and sex of my com- 
panion, who is a little girl, three years old. 
As soon as I commenced studying theology, 
I had a fancy for a little girl. In fact, I 
have noticed that a girl runs in the heads 
of must theological students. 

When I concluded that it would be best 
for me to remain here this winter, restin 
in this delightful retreat, for the Sabbaths 1 
have lost in the last five years, I saw that I 
should not probably, in all time to come, 
have so good an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with a child, and have her learn 
to know me, as during my stay here. 

The next step was to find the child. 
While praying that I might be guided in 
the selection, the thought every time oc- 
curred to me that the child would select 
me, instead of my selecting her. On Octo- 
ber 18th, I visited Rochester, in company 
with Mrs. Dr. Stratton, of that city, and 
Mrs. Fulton, of the ‘‘Refuge” there. I 
asked fora girl of between four and six 
years of age, with blue eyes. As soon as 
we entered the room where the children 
were, a black-eyed, brown-haired girl of 
three years came up to me and took my 
hand. The matron asked how I liked that 
little one, stating that she was a promising 
child, with a very sad history. P said she 
would not answer, as I especially desired a 
blonde. But the child clung to me, so I 
took her on my lap. When I put her 
down to leave, having really forgotten her 
in conversing with the matron, I found 
the child crying. 

The next day I returned with the ladies, 
having visited other institutions without 
success. When my friends saw how the 
child clung to me, and sobbed as though 
her heart would break when I attempted to 
leave her, they said that I could not do 
otherwise than take her. She acted so piti- 
fully that all our eyes were full of tears. 
She certainly selected me, and thus the case 
was decided. 

She is an orphan. It is the same old 
story—her father was a drinking man. I 
have named her Ethel Kerney. Before the 
day was over, this sad-faced, sorrowful 
creature was smiling and happy. And now 
she is the merriest person about this Hygien- 
ic Institution. I am entertaining her with 
the pictures in Webster’s Dictionary while 
writing,and as she is in perpetual motion,an 
incessant chatter-box, and either laughing 
or ones the whole time, you may imagine 
the difficulties under which this letter is 
produced. 

She has been lovingly received by every 
one here. When we arrived, although the 
rain was pouring, the piazza was filled with 
the patients, as they expected me to bring 
the little girl. She was carried off in the 
arms of one of the ladies, and was crying 
at the top of her voice before they were 
up one flight of stairs. Ever since, she has 
received a great deal of attention. In fact, 
if Beecher had arrived, he could hardly have 
caused a greatersensation. This was spoil- 
ing Ethel, and occasioned me much anxiety. 
So I made aspeech to the friends one morn- 
ing in the parlors, after prayers, after which 
they saw the affair in the right light. 

ow, do not imagine that adopting this 
child will interfere with my ministerial 
work. On the contrary, I never had any- 
thing inspire me somuch. When I look 
at this little specimen of fire and sensitive- 
ness (she will make either a very good or a 
very bad woman)and think of the hindrances 
in the way of her developing in a noble 
and untrammeled life all her faculties to 
the full rounding-out of the utmost com- 
pleteness of which God has made her nature 
possible, I feel inspired, as never before, to 
do and suffer anything, that a way may be 
opened for my — Ethel, and t hat the 
trials and hardships through which I have 
come, may never beset her path. 

Two-thirds of my ‘‘vital force’”—to use a 
Dansville expression—has always been ex- 
pended in overcoming or enduring the ad- 
verse element, (you know what I mean) 
leaving only one-third to be applied directly 
to my work. A man has his full vital force 
to apply to his work. He is not hindered 
simply because he is a man. But oh, I 
bless God, that the girlswho are now in 
their cradles and their cribs, will never suf- 
fer what we have suffered! And if our 
suffering has saved them, Amen. 

Indeed this child will not interrupt my 
ministerial labors, but is just in the line of 
them, for 1 asked the Lord to direct me to 
a child whom He should call to preach the 
Gospel. So if Conference does not admit 
this generation, we wili train up the next 
to apply. And you know the parable of 
the “Gnjust Judge.” The first thing Ethel 
made with her building blocks, of her own 
accord, was a church, and the next was a 
pulpit. And, when she fancies herself un- 
observed, she stands up and makes a speech 








in a real ministerial tone and with gestures. 
She has not heard me do anything of the 
kind, or even read aloud; so this Sle own 
idea. She is, pan know, my own child, by 
the only moral way in which a woman can 
have a child of her own under our laws, 
viz: by adoption. 

She is a very spunky little thing, with a 
strong will. would not wish her other- 
wise. She has her little conflicts with her- 
self every day; and when she wins a vic- 
tory she knows it, and runs right to me for 
a hug of sympathy. I know from my own 
experience exactly how she feels, and ma, 
our Lord give me wisdom to train this 
precious darling for Him. Of course I ex- 
pect that she will be in many senses a care 
and a trial; but I could not expend the same 
amount of money and labor in a way that 
would do more good than in rescuing this 
little one, and making her, as with God’s 
help I hope to do, a useful voman. Oh, 
that prejudice were so overcome that she 
could develope into the truest womanhood! 

At the Refuge, in Rochester,N. Y., there 
are nearly 500 boys and 75 girls, who have 
already commenced a course of sin! What 
our Christian families mean by leaving these 
children to go to destruction, I do not 
know. Don’t you want to adopt a child? 
I think a boy would be splendid for you, 
or rather you would do finely by the boy. 


A. 
Hygienic Institute, Dansville, N. Y. 
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A BURNT CHILD DREADS THE FIRE. 


A telegram from Richmond, Va., dated 
Nov. 29, says: 

The time for awarding the contract for 
the equestrian statue of General Robert E. 
Lee, has been postponed one year, owing 
to the refusal of the ladies of the Lee Me- 
morial Association to contribute their fund 
towards the construction of the statue after 
any of the models offered, the funds of the 
Lee Monument Association being insuffi- 
cient for the purpose without the co-opera- 
tion of the ladies’ association. 

The above little item gives us much pleas- 
ure. It suggests that women are beginning 
to learn the lesson of keeping power in their 
own hands. The lesson was sharply taught 
at the Centennial of 1876, in the City of 
Philadelphia. We congratulate the women 
of this Ladies’ Association that the bitter 
experience of the Centennial women has 
not been in vain. 

This is the little story taken from the N. 
Y. Tribune at the time. ‘Mrs. Gillespie 
and her coadjutors, had raised, by tea-par- 
ties, fairs, concerts, etc., the nice little sum 
of $100,000, and in right womanly fashion, 
had paid it over into the general Centennial 
fund, under the management of well-known 
Philadelphia gentlemen. Then, again in 
womanly fashion, they had a second thought, 
and it was to have a separate department, 
and all women’s things exhibited by them- 
selves. This desire they made known to 
the gentlemen; but the gentlemen were 
averse to such an arrangement, and said it 
would interfere with the plans that they had 
made. Then said these hard working Cen- 
tennial women—‘Give us back part of our 
money, and we will build a place for our- 
selves. 

“Oh! no, no, no,” gays the spider Man, 
“To ask me is in vain, 


Who puts his money in my treasury, 
Never gets it out again.” 


So this nice, quiet, little sum of $100,000 
staid in the men’s treasury. 

What the Centennial women did after- 
ward, weall know. We have wundered 
sometimes, whether, if women had had a 
voice in politics, Mr. Welsh would have rep- 
resented the country at the court of St. 
James. C. C. Hussry. 

East Orange, N. J. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Died, in Holliston, Dec. 4th, after a pain. 
ful illness extending over many months, 
Francis Cutler, aged sixty-two years. 

Mr. Cutler was a man of warm sympa- 
thies, which were deeply stirred by any act 
of injustice or oppression. Naturally, the 
the cause of Woman Suffrage found in 
him an out-spoken advocate; and every ef- 
fort tending to elevate humanity or amelio- 
rate the condition of the unfortunate, a 
hearty and sympathizing friend. 





8. B. H 














NOTES AND NEWS. 

The highest vote any candidate received 
Tuesday was 46,874, thrown for Miss Pea- 
body. 

At the beginning of the century, about one- 
twenty-fifth of the population of this coun- 
try lived in large towns and cities, and 
now the towns and cities hold one-fifth of 
all the people. 

Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., by 
steady employment of the best teachers and 
methods, keeps its place in the front rank 
of schools for the intelligent, liberal and 
thorough education of young women. 

At aspecial meeting of the Newbury Wo- 
man Suffrage Club, Oct. 23, 1877, a reso- 
lution was passed, as a tribute of respect to 
the memory of the late Mrs. 8. A. Knox, who 
has been a loyal member of the Club since 
its organization. 

The Republicans and Independents of 
Mississippi will nominate a state ticket, and 
if the voters of Mississippi have any regard 
for the credit of their State, they will de- 
feat Gov. Stone, whose winking at the gross- 
est of outrages, has been a lasting disgrace 
to himself and the State of which he is the 
chief executive. 





The Norwich liquor dealers have ‘‘spot- 
ted” the citizens who at the last town meet- 
ing voted against license, and have had a 
list of the names printed for distribution, 
with the understanding that they will have 
no business dealings with those who voted 
‘no license.” 


In a recent report of the New York So- 
ciety for Improving the Condition ot the 
Poor, it is recommended “‘that the right of 
Suffrage be denied to every individual re- 
ceiving relief for himself or family from the 
public funds, as a proper check upon the 
spread of pauperism.” 

The Fair,a paper referred to last week 
as published by the ladies of the Congrega- 
tional Society of Poughkeepsie, and edited 
by Rev. E. A. Lawrence, Jr., is for sale at 
the Congregational Book Store on Beacon 
Street. It contains original articles and po 
ems by Longfellow, Whittier, Burleigh, and 
other well-known American authors. 


In Jersey City, N. J., Dec. 12, Henry 
Eckhardt, on trial in the Hudson County 
(N. J.) Courts, on a charge of having killed 
his wife by throwing her from a window, 
at her home in West Hoboken, was convict- 
ed to-day of murder in the second degree. 
We should like to know what constitutes 
murder in the first degree in New Jersey? 


Hon. George B. Loring, the newly elected 
Congressman from the Essex district, has 
adopted the excellent New England custom 
of carrying his family to Washington and 
living domestically in his own apartments. 
His house is on Lafayette Square, which is 
opposite the White House, and in the best 
section of the city. The Doctor is very 
conveniently and comfortably located. 


We print this week a story which ap- 
peared in the September Atlantic, by 8. A. 
L. E. M., entitled: ‘‘The Child of the State;” 
the spirit of which belongs to our JouRNAL. 
It is astory to give one a heart-ache; but is 
it not time for hearts to ache, when we 
have reason to think this a true description 
of the care that girls receive from State 
guardianship. When will women be aroused 
to a holy Crusade against the wrongs which 
afflict their sex? 


The defeat of Miss Hale is due to the fact 
that the independent Democrats placed the 
name of Abram H. Cutter (democrat) on 
their ticket. The votes of the united de- 
mocracy thus being given for Mr. Cutter, 
increased his vote to 24,275, while Miss Hale 
received 23,600 votes and William C. Collar 
23,778—which resulted in the election of 
Mr. Collar by 178 votes. If the danger had 
been foreseen it could easily have been pre- 
vented. 


The Roman correspondent of the Times 
gives this description of Cardinal Panebian- 
co, who is supposed to be likely to succeed 
to the papacy: ‘‘Anton Maria Panebianco 
is a Sicilian, a native of Perranova, sixty- 
nine yearsof age, and an old Franciscan 
monk, They give him the character of an 
avaricious, ignorant, truculent man, bent 
on carrying out the retrograde ideas of the 
present Pope, and on perpetuating the war 
between the Church and civil society. 


A Sizteenth Amendment Convention has 
been called by Mrs. Sara Spencer, Mrs. Sena- 
tor Sargent, Miss Anthony and others, to 
meet in Washington, D. C., January 8 and 
9. All Woman Suffrage Associations and 
all friends of Woman Suffrage throughout 
the country , who believe that it is the duty 
of Congress to submit a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution prohibit- 
ing the several States from disfranchising 
United States citizens on account of sex, 
are cordially invited to send delegates and 
letters to this Convention. 


At the meeting for the pronrotion of West 
India emancipation in New York, letters 
were read from George W. Curtis, Gen. 
Banks, and Nathan Appleton. Resolutions 
were adopted declaring that the continued 
existence of slavery in Cuba is a disgrace 
and should be abolished; that the fact that 
American citizens are owners of slaves 
and of estates worked by slaves in Cuba is 
a disgrace to the American name, and calls 
for the immediate attention of our govern- 
ment to enact a law prohibiting all citizens 
from holding slaves; that we petition our 
government to place an extra duty on all 
sugars, coffees, tobaccos, and other products 
of slave labor in Cuba; and that a petition re- 
citing the abuses enumerated be drawn up 
and presented to the President and Congress. 


The Legislature of Washington Territory 
met at Olympia on Monday, the first inst. 
Miss Fanny Baldwin was elected clerk. 
messenger, Miss Hathaway; enrolling clerk, 
Miss Clara Myers; engrossing clerk, Miss 
Anna Knighton. We have not learned 
whether the Woman Suffragists of the Ter- 
ritory are going to bring their claims before 
the Legislature or not, at this session. The 
Suffragists of Oregon intend to besiege each 
Legislature that convenes, to grant Equal 
Rights to all the citizens of the State, until 
the demand is acceded to. The legislators 
of Washington Territory however, recog- 
nize the ability of women and their right to 
hold office, and it is no empty recognition 
either, as the list of legislative officers shows. 
We hope to see a like equitable adjustment 
of official honors in our own Legislature 
next fall.—New North West. 





Fifth Woman’s Congress, 


WHAT THE WOMEN OF ILLINOIS 
ARE DOING. 
BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

The following Report was made on the 
second day by Miss Willard, Vice-President 
for Illinois: 

The word ‘‘Jilini,” from which the Prairie 
State derives its name, means ‘‘living men.” 
That this term, in its modern significance, 
must equally include women, is proved 
7. conclusively by the accounts that fol- 
ow. 

The report is, however, a mere outline, 
of whose incompleteness I am painfully 
aware. For, although the request for re- 
ports of Woman’s work was very generally, 
and in some cases, repeatedly circulated 
through the press of the State, only three 
responses were received, and two of these 
were from outside our boundaries. How- 
ever, by the aid of friends who have trav- 
ersed before me the thorny road of the 
statistician, and performed the thankless 
task of the annalist, I am able to set in order 
the salient facts concerning women’s work 
in Illinois. All of these 1 could not give 
before the Congress, owing chiefly to the 
inopportune arrival of the moment of ad- 
journment. 


{, EDUCATION, 


So far as ascertained, all the colleges and 
universities of Illinois are open to young 
women on the same terms as to young men. 
Chicago University is the one most recently, 
and the Northwestern at Evanston is the 
one most completely, illustrating the co- 
educational idea. In Evanston, seven years 
ago, a college was founded, having its board 
of trustees, faculty, and students, all wo- 
men, After two years of successful opera- 
tion, this institution became a department 
of the Northwestern University, on condi- 
tion that women should be made members 
of the faculty and board of trustees of 
that great institution—the President of the 
Woman’s College becoming Dean of the 
Woman’s Department. 

This is a new departure, which denotes thie 
high water mark of liberality in our ‘‘fresh- 
water colleges.” To Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute,—the Theological School associated 
with this university,—young women are 
admitted. To its Law Department, none 
have applied for instruction, and the Chica- 
go Medical a Medical Depart- 
ment—has declined to receive them. This 
is an injustice which is the more marked, 
because the university engages to furnish 
free tuition there to students who have at- 
tained a certain grade in the regular college 
course, and young ladies of that grade have 
been denied admission by the authorities of 
the Medical College. In all the institutions 
to which they have been admitted, our 
young women have maintained high repu- 
tations for conduct and for scholarship. In 
the mathematics and classics, they have ex- 
celled. 

The Rockford Seminary, conducted for 
thirty years by Miss Anna P. Sill, and the 
Seminary of Mrs. Schirmer, at Mt. Carroll, 
are worthy of special mention. The IIli- 
nois Industrial University has Professor 
Louise Allen in the Department of Domes- 
tic Science, teaching how to make home 
wholesome and beautiful; such branches as 
Architecture, Chemistry, Physiology, Ven- 
tilation and Culinary Art being taught in 
her department to girls who also study 
Psychology and Logic. In the Wesleyan 
University at Bloomington, a College Aid 
Association has been formed; and in Evans- 
ton, another, the assistance aimed at being 
(mirabile dictu/) not for theological students, 
but for young women. 

Were there time, scores of seminaries 
might be named, both in Chicago and the 
large towns of the State, where ‘‘our girls” 
are doing earnest work under the care of 
thorough teachers. 

Women are eligible to any of the posi- 
tions in our public schools. In many cases 
they are Principals of High Schools, and at 
least ten are County Superintendents. 

Women have ‘the care of the Public Li- 
braries in several of our inland cities; Mrs. 
Candee at Cairo, and Mrs. Armstrong at 
Peoria. Miss Emma Smith is at present 
our assistant State Entomoloyist, and has 
lectured with acceptance in Knox College 
and elsewhere, upon her favorite theme. 


Il. PROFESSIONAL. 


The Hahneman Medical College of Chi- 
cago was the first to adopt co-education in 
medicine. In 1874, just as a committee of 
over fifty ladies was inaugurating a fair 
for the benefit of the college and hospital, 
it was announced that women would no 
longer be admitted to the privileges of the 
institution. This act, especially ungracious 
at this juncture, was of course resented by 
the committee; and through the efforts 
mainly of Mrs. Kate N. Doggett, the obnox- 
ious paragraph was rescinded. No objec- 
tion was made to receiving the $10,000, 
which the ladies raised with their ‘‘Home- 
opathic Bazaar.” Thenew Chicago Home- 
opathic College, with a due regard to the 
spirit of the age and its own interests, prom- 
1ses “‘every facility to women desiring a med- 
ical education.” Last year about twenty-five 
ladies were in attendance at these two col- 
leges. 
The ‘“‘Woman’s Hospital Medical Col- 
lege” (allopathic) has an excellent faculty, 
a good proportion of students, and a fine, 
new building. Dr. Mary H. Thompson 
was practically its founder. Dr. Sarah 
Hackett Stevenson, one of its graduates, 
and Professor of Physiology, was the first 
woman admitted to the American Medical 
Association. Her little book, ‘“‘Boys and 
Girls in Biology,” is one of the fruits of her 
study with Professor Huxley. Dr. Steven- 
son originated the Dispensary connected 
with the Woman’s Christian Association of 
Chicago, Our lady physicians number 
twenty or more in Chicago, and are practic- 
ing successfully throughout the State. As 
a rule they are respectfully treated by their 
medical brethren, consulted with profession- 
ally, and admitted to their societies and as- 
sociations. 

Of lawyers we have at least three. Mrs. 
Myra Bradwell was the first lady lawyer in 
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’ our State. She is the editor of the Chicago 
al News which is an authority all over 
the northwest. The beauty of its typograph- 
cal execution is a natural result of ‘‘the wo- 
man in printing,” and the partnership of 
Judge and Mrs. Bradwell in the legal pro- 
fession is a refutation of some popular ob- 
jections to ‘‘Woman out of her sphere.’ 
iss Alta M. Hulett, of Chicago, who died 
of consumption in California, where she 
went for her health last year, was a youn 
lawyer of noble promise. She was admitte 
to the bar before she was nineteen, and at 
the age of twenty-three had attained an en- 
viable reputation and a practice amounting 
to three thousand dollars a year. A num- 
ber of young women are studying law, and 
Misses Perry and Martin are in successful 
practice in Chicago. 

Of ministers we have not a few. Many 
of these are licensed; but a still larger num- 
ber, recognizing the twofold call of adapta- 
tion and success as more important than 
any mere ecclesiastical permission, go forth 
upon their gospel errand without official 
sanctions. 

III. LITERARY. 

Illinois has a goodly array of editors and 
journalists. Margaret Buchanan Sullivan 
undoubtedly stands at the head, on account 
of her ability and position. Sarah Hubbard 
is admirable as the literary and scientific ed- 
itor of the Chicago Tribune. Miss Annie 
Kerr is book reviewer and fashion editor of 
the Times, and for her services receives 
$2500 per year. Mrs. Virginia Fitzgerald, 
news editor of the Jnter-Ocean, and for sev- 
eral years connected with the New York 
Commercial Advertiser, is one of the best 
trained routine newspaper workers in the 
city. Mrs. Derrick isof the Post ; Charlotte 
Smith is editor of the Jnland Monthly ; Mrs. 
Rayne, of Ourrent Thoughts, and Mrs. Waite, 
of the Crusader. It would be impossible to 
enumerate the large number of women 

rominent in literary work, authors of books, 
iterary correspondents, and the still larger 
class who with steady perseverance are do- 
ing earnest work in the quiet of home. 

IV. CLUBS. 

Our State has many clubs, and chief 
among them ranks ‘‘The Fortnightly” of 
Chicago, organized by Mrs Kate N. Dog- 
gett who has always been its President. 
This club is an association of women for 
literary culture, and numbers about eighty 
members. Its course of study forthe past 
two years has embraced a resumé of Greek 
literature from Homer to Aristotle. The 
programme for the present = includes a 
classical course upon early Latin literature 
and a list of miscellaneous subjects, as 
‘Harriet Martineau,” ‘‘First Causes of 
Character,” ‘‘Modern Art,” &c. These sub- 
jects are presented at the fortnightly meet- 
ings in one or more carefully written essays 
—always by members—and a general discus- 
sion follows. Without the aid of “earned 
professors” these women are faithfully and 
earnestly pursuing their classical studies, 
with results not always attained in the col- 
lege curriculum. 

he Chicago Women’s Club, Mrs. Caro- 
line M. Brown, President, is of recent or- 
ganization, and is more general in its scope 
and character. It has Committees on Edu- 
cation, Home, Philanthropy, Reform, Art, 
and Literature. Its list of papers for the 
coming year, includes such subjects as ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Relation to Church and State,” ‘‘Free 
Trade,” ‘‘Temperance,” ‘‘Sociology,” &c. 

“Friends in Council,” another Chicago 
Club, limited to twenty-five members, has 
devoted itself for the past seven —_ to the 
study of the ethnic religions of the world. 

There is also a fine club at Quincy, called 
“Friends in Council.” 

The “Social Science Association of Illi- 
nois,” was organized in October of this year, 
at Hershey Hall, Chicago. In response to a 
call circulated through the State, delegates 
from clubs and societies assembled for a two 
days session to hear papers and discuss so- 
cial questions. The interest manifested 
was so encouraging that a permanent organ- 
ization was effected, and Mrs, E. B. Harbert 
elected President. This Association includes 
six departments, viz: Philanthropy, Educa- 
tion, Art, Sanitary Science, Household Sci- 
ence and Economy, and Government. 

Vv. ART. 

There is little to be said upon the subject 
of Art, although women are successfully at 
work in this devartment. A Society of 
Decorative Art has recently been organized 
in Chicago. Its aims are art studies; help- 
fulness to artists; ani the bringing before 
the public of works of merit. 

rs. F, L. Blake has published a pamph- 
let, ‘‘The Artist and Art Student’s Guide,” 
which contains an index of artists and art 
materials in Chicago. 

VI. REFORMS AND PHILANTHROPIES. 

Illinois has had a Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation for many years, with auxiliaries in 
the principal towns. It has accomplished 
much in the way of petition and influence 
upon public opinion. Mrs. E. B. Harbert 
is President. 

Of charitable societies and institutions 
conducted by women, it is impossible to 
speak at length. Their name is legion and 
their beneficent influence immeasurable. 
The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Illinois, Mrs. M. Waite President, has 
from ony A forty auxiliaries, employs a 
traveling retary, Mrs. M. B. Holyoke, 
and has reading rooms, juvenile societies, 
and reform clubs among the accessories of 
its constantly etm | work. The Chica- 
eva Christian Temperance Union, 

rs. T. B. Carse, President, holds twenty- 
three meetings per week, has a daily tem- 
perance gospel meeting, and receives about 
2500 signatures annually to its pledge. 

The issionary Societies of the different 
churches raise annually sums varying from 
$5000 to $25,000; they also assist in the edu- 
cation of young women in colleges and the 
medical profession, that they may work more 
efficiently in the foreign field. Each socie- 
ty has its headquarters in Chicago, and 
keeps offices and onpieye secretaries to rep- 
resent its work. issionary, temperance 
and other workers, in many cases, address 
Presbyteries, conferences, and meetings, 
medical and educational. The pulpits of 
all the Protestant churches are open tothem, 

(save the Episcopal,) and the a pearance be- 
fore the State Legislature o temperance 





women, to petition for better laws, is the 
signal for a most respectful hearing. 

The Woman’s Industrial Association, 
Mrs. D. L. Wardner, President, has } 
the Soldier’s Home building, near Chi % 
and opened it as an Industrial School for 
girls. The Humane Society of Lllinois, in- 
cludes women among its active members as 
does also the Board of Management of the 
Washingtonian Home. 

The amount of church work done by 
Illinois women, not only in the charitable 
societies, but also in raising funds for cur- 
rent expenses and to pay off debts that men 
have contracted, is extraordinary. a 

The Woman’s Christian Association, of 
Chicago, was formed after the Tabernacle 
meetings last winter; Mrs. E. G. Clarke, 
President. Already a commodious home 
for working-women has been fitted up by the 
churches. A free Dispensary under the 
auspices of the Association treats hundreds 
of patients each month, and an Employ- 
ment Bureau furnished places to 1019 wo- 
men and girls in the first six months after 
its organization. 

The Chicago Bible work, under the lead- 
ership of Miss Emma Dryer, with about 
twenty assistants, has for its object to carry 
the good news of the Bible to those who 
through poverty, age, illness or indifference, 
do not go where they may hear it for them- 
selves. 

VII. BUSINESS. 

A considerable proportion of women are 
engaged in business. One of the largest 
photographic houses in the West, is owned 
and managed by a woman. Miss Ada B. 
Sweet, who is barely twenty-three, is the 
Pension Agent at Chicago. Since July, 
four agencies have been consolidated into 
one, and the disbursements amount to six 
hundred thousand dollars a quarter. The 
Government has not before entrusted any 
disbursing office toa woman. Miss Sweet 
attends personally to the accounts and cor- 
respondence, and employs from twelve to 
fifteen clerks. Miss 8. A. Richards, of 
Chicago, has been a very successful insur- 
ance broker, for twelve years, six years in 
an insurance firm and six years by herself. 
Miss Wait is engaged in the real estate busi- 
ness in Chicago. A large number of young 
ladies are studying stenography, but few 
as yet have become short-hand reporters. 
About twenty-five do the work of an aman- 
uensis at salaries from $50 to $100 per 
month. Miss Alice C. Nute has been en- 
gaged as short-hand Court reporter for the 
past two years, commanding $1500 the first 

ear, and increased profits this year as mem- 
bor of the firm of Scates & Nute. Miss 
Alice Cutler is very competent and success- 
ful in this work. 

VII, LAWS. 

The laws of Illinois, admitting women to 
practice in the courts, making them eligible 
as Officers in all departments of the public 
schools, and notably ‘“‘The Married Women’s 
Property Bill,” are unexcelled in liberality 
by any in the Union. 

From the facts goes under the eight 
heads foregoing, the inference is claimed 
that, so far as indicated by this year’s re- 
ports before the Congress, Illinois ‘ranks as 
the banner state of Woman’s opportunity, if 
not of her achievement. The chivalry of 
courtesy and compliment is being slowly re- 
placed by the chivalry of — The im- 
perious ‘‘thus far and no farther” that has 
rung from custom’s lips, checking over- 
buoyant sae in other years, is giving way 
to the kindly ‘‘thus far and no farther” of 
God,—written not in any statute book nor 
spoken by any human voice, no matter how 
august, but revealed in the limitations, as 
well as the powers of the nature with which 
our Heavenly Father has endowed us. 

i ied 


ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





Epirors JourNAL.—Staying one day in 
this delightfulZsuburb, in the Old Soldiers’ 
Home, the charm of the surroundings stim- 
ulated me to address you. This building is 
mow occupied by the Illinois Industrial 
School for Girls, and in this letter I hope to 
reach and interest your readers in Illinois, 
ia its behalf. 

The institution is still in its infancy, but 
all that is required to make its growth rapid 
and substantial is material aid. The super- 
intendent and the matron are sisters, pos- 
sessing rare qualifications for the work. 
One needs only to mention the names of 
Addie and Eliza Miller to engage the inter- 
est ef any of our “boys in blue” who en- 
joyed their care during the dark days of 
our late war. Subsequent experiences have 
well fitted them for a life-work like this. 
And what could be nobler than to save 
‘homeless and dependent girls” from the 
dangers to which they are exposed, and 
‘train them to lives of usefulness?” 

The girls here range in age from four to 
sixteen years, and are perhaps as favorable 
material te work upon as could be expected. 
As yet, there are few inmates, but multi- 
tudes in the city and throughout the State 
need such training, and will be welcomed 
here. 

The grounds are spacious and well ar- 
ranged, reaching almost to the shore of the 
lake, and the location must be very healthy. 
Will not the store-houses of this unparal- 
leled harvest-year open for the benefit of 
thisschool? The citizens of this State have 
done nobly for the ‘‘Home of the Friend- 
less” and for the ‘‘Foundlings’ Home.” 
Will they not heed the call for this new 
charity? Give them bread, the money to 
buy it, or the grain to make it. Can not 
the little children who have apples in abund- 
ance send some to gladden the little ones 
here? If their fathers send a quarter of 
beef or mutton, would not they like to add 
some of their own chickens? We shall get 
toys ane story books and school books that 
are as good as new, and clothing, too, from 
the city children. If some farmers would 
send them a cow and some vegetables, they 





might call it a good investment when they 
come to see rosy cheeks in their institution. 
E. H. BABBETT. 
Evanston, llls., Nov. 27, 1877. 
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LIGHT WANTED. 


Epitors JourNAL.—Since getting sub- 
scribers for the Sixteenth Amendment, I 
have been convinced that more knowledge 
is all that is wanting to help on the righteous 
cause. I have met almost no person who 
knew that in the cities of England the tax- 
paying and house-renting women voted for 
all local officers. Now I write to ask that 
one of the editors will please publish a 
plain statement of the facts relating to this 
subject, and I will try to have it put in at 
least one of our dailies. Some of my 
friends thinkI am mistaken. ‘‘’Tis strange 
that England seems so well governed and 
women vote.” They ask, ‘‘Mrs. Cushing, 
are yousure?” Miss Anthony lectured here 
last September, and made quite a number 
of converts. We have no organization, so 
that we know little of each other's senti- 
ments. Pleaseoblige §A SUBSCRIBER. 

Lockport, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1877. 


THE ELECTION IN CHELSEA. 


Epirors JouRNAL.—A multiplicity of 
duties has prevented my sending, ere this, 
a report of the work done in Chelsea, at 
the State election. Though apparently but 
little, it was a drop in the bucket, and 
helped to make the gain of 4,000 over last 
year’s votes. Not receiving the address 
and stickers in time to call a meeting of 
our Chelsea Woman Suffrage Club, or to 
get our workers together, we did what we 
thought to be the next best thing; we em- 
ployed some one to assist us in leaving the 
circulars containing the address issued by the 
State Central Committee, at the residences 
of as many of our citizens as they would 
reach. We have in our Club one ardent 
Suffragist, who, though quite old and feeble, 
is always ready to do what she can to help 
our cause along. I allude to Mrs. Nancy 
Dickason, who happens to be one of the 
class that is taxed but not represented. 
Mrs. Dickason took a number of the stick- 
ers, and used her influence among personal 
friends. Mrs. Carrie M. Bunting and Mrs. 
Mary A. Snow also used the stickers to 
good advantage. On the morning of elec- 
tion day, we felt, as we always do when 
those days come round, that we must go 
and cast our vote. The time has not come 
yet; we must content ourselves with using 
our influence and distributing ballots for 
the right man; for him who is the friend of 
Justice and Equal Rights for all. Not feel- 
ing quite so enthusiastic as last year, on ac- 
count of Mr. Pitman’s being so closely allied 
on another ticket to Elijah A. Morse, a man 
for whom no{Suffragist could vote, or trust, 
after hearing the speeches made by him at 
the State House, we did not spend our day 
in distributing ballots, but visited each poll- 
ing place in our city, and left our stickers 
with those who promised to present them 
to the voters of the several wards. We be- 
lieve that the work done resulted in good, 
and will bring forth fruit. 

CAROLINE P. Nick Es. 

Chelsea, Mass., Dec. 1877. 

















HUMOROUS. 


A newspaper in Switzerland says: ‘‘Miss 
Mollie Maguire, of Pennsylvania, has been 
hung for misbehaving.” 


Mrs. Chief Justice Waite is reported as 
saying when she heard that the planet Mars 
has three moons—‘‘Think of young people 
living in a planet where there is no shady 
side of the street at night,” 


A French gentleman was once caressing a 
dog, when an English friend remarked that 
he seemed very fond of it. ‘‘Ya-a-a-s, I 
love de dogs, de eats, de osses, and de asses, 
and, in short, I do love every ting dat is 
beastiy.” 





A little girl, whose papa was recently 
under the influence of Moody and Sankey, 
wanted a second tart at a and was re- 
fused it. ‘‘Papa,” she said abruptly, ‘Why 
do you sing ‘Feed me till I want no more?’” 
She got the tart. 


First Scot—‘‘Fat sort o’ minister hae ye 
gotten, Geordie?” Second Ditto — “Oh, 
weel, he’s no muckle worth. We seldom 
getaglint o’ him. Sax days o’ th’ week 
he’s enveesble, and on the seventh he’s en- 
comprehensible!” 


The society that cultivates friendship with 
animals might quote this fact: A little Flor- 
ida boy tamed an alligator to come to the 
shore and take food out of his hand; it be- 
came so fond of the boy that one morning 
the alligator took the food and the little 
Florida boy too. 


A Presbyterian minister, while marrying 
a couple of his rustic parishioners, felt ex- 
ceedingly disconcerted on his asking the 
bridegroom if he was willing to take the 
woman for his wedded wife, by his scratch- 
ing his head and saying, ‘‘Ay, I’m wullin’, 
but I’d rather hae her sister.” 

“Did I not give you a flogging the other 
day?” said a school-master to a trembling 
boy. ‘‘Yes, Sir,” answered the boy. ‘Well, 
what do the Scriptures say upon the sub- 
ject?” “I don’t know, Sir,” said the boy, 
“except it is in that p which says, ‘It’s 
more blessed to give than to receive.’ ” 

Eight diversities of kisses are mentioned 
in the Scriptures: the kiss of salutation, 
Samuel, xx. 41; valediction, Ruth, ii. 9; 
reconciliation, 2 Samuel, xiv. 33; subjection, 
Psalms, ii. 12; approbation, Proverbs, ii. 4; 





adoration, 1 Kings, xix. 18; treachery, 
Matthew, xxvi. 49; affection, Genesis, xiv. 
15. There are some other kinds of kisses, 
which young ladies receive over gates 0’ 
moonlight nights, which the Scriptures do 
not mention—neither do the young ladies. 


A distinguished politician from the rural 
districts resolved to give a splendid dinner 
to some of his party friends. In order to 
make sure that everything should be of the 
best quality, he went to market himself, 
and bought first aturtle. After taking great 

ains to select one of the finest specimens 
in the lot, and ordering it to be sent home, 
he said to the tradesman, by way of making 
it quite right, ‘“This isa real genuine turtle, 
ain’t it?’ ‘‘Oh, certainly,” was the reply; 
‘‘one of the very best.” ‘‘Because,” added 
the politician, ‘‘although I ain’t been in the 
city long, I ain’t to be humbugged; it won't 
do for you to try to put off any of your con- 
founded mock turtles on to me.” 


When Mrs. Jessie Fremont went to Cali- 
fornia, in 1850, she found the women very 
ambitious for fashion and very ignorant of 
it. They were getting ready for a ball 
at Mariposa, and though they had any num- 
ber of gowns apiece, they must have new 
ones like they wore in ‘‘the States.” ‘An 
American who had lived there many years 
asked me to show her ‘in strict confidence’ 
my ball dresses; she did not believe me 
= I told her I had none with me; she 
said that only her dress-maker and_ herself 
should see them. When] said ‘really I had 
no evening dresses with me,’ she broke out 
with ‘What have you got in all those trunks, 
then, for 1 know you have many trunks?’ 
I to!d her to come and see, and insisted that 
she should look. When shesaw only morn- 
ing and walking-dresses and underwear, she 
exclaimed, as though it had dawned upon 
her that I was a sort of social impostor: 
‘Why, you was pore when you left the 
States! Why, I have thirty-seven satin 
dresses, and no two off the same piece.’” 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


INETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the ies, = c School in the world, for 
.00. Send for Circular. 
— E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Bestee, 


pac "— Phila. Press. 
or, OF NNER NENT living 

rey authors, such as Rt. Hon. W. E. 

Crcsp [Gladstone, Prof. 
Vy Prof. Tyndall, Dr. W. B. Carpen- 
ter, R. A. Proctor, Prof. Huxley, 
Jas. A. Froude, Edward A. Free- 
man, Frances Power Cobbe, D. 
Mackenzie Wallace, The Duke of 
Mrs. Mauloch, William 


low, Miss Thacke- 
y, Mrs. Oli t, Mrs. Alexan- 

" MacDonald, Matthew 

Arnold, W. W. Story, Turguenief, 
Auerbach, Ruskin, Tennyson, 
Brownies, and many others, are represented in the 


pages 0’ 
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Littell’s Living Age. 

Tue Livine AcE has been i over thirty- 
three years, with the continued commendation of the 
best men of the country, and with constantly increas- 
ing success. 

Weekly Magazine of sixty-four pages, it gives 
more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
It presents in an inexpensive form, considering its 
great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its 
weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness 
attempted by no other publication, the best Essays 
Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel an 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical 
and Political Information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature. 

In 1878, the productions of the Leading Foreign Au- 
thors will be presented in its pages,—embracing the 
choicest Serial and Short Stories, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scien- 
tific matter of the day, from the pens of the foremost 
Essayists, Scfentists, Critics, Discoverers, and Edi- 
tors, above-named and many others, representing 
every department of Knowledge and Progress. 

The importance of Tue Livine AGE to every Amer- 
ican reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COM- 
PLETE compilation of an ——— current lit- 
erature, —indisp ble b t embraces the pro- 
duction of 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 


Opinions. 


“Tue Livine AGE affords the best, the cheapest and 
most convenient means of keeping abreast with the 
progress of thought in all its phases.’’—Philadelphia 
North American. 

“In it we find the best 


























roductions of the best 
writers upon all subjects ready to our hand.’’—Phila- 
=. Inquirer. 

“Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day.”"—New York Tribune. 

“It is beyond all question the best compendium of 
the best current literature.”"—New York Evening Post. 

‘Indispensable to one who would keep pace with 
the ion and literature of the day.’""-— Church Jour- 


“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of 
entertainment and instruction.””— Hon. Robert C. 


nthrop. 

sy on periodical in America.” Theo. L. Cuy- 
r, D. D. 

“Fairly without a rival.”’—Congregationalist, Bos- 


ton. 

“The best of all the electic publications, and the 
cheapest. A monthly that comes every week.”—The 
Advance, Chicago. 

“It is incomparable in the richness, variety, and 
sterling worth of its articles.”.— The Standard, Chi- 


cago. 

“There is no magazine published that gives so gen- 
eral a knowledge of what us going on in the literary 
world.” —Presbyterian Weekly, Baltimore. 

“With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all 
that is important in the literature, history, politics, 
and science of the day.”— The Methodist, New York. 

“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, 
the finest poetry of the English language, are here 
gathered together.”’"—Jienois State Journal. 

“It has no equal in any country.”—Philadelphia 


88. 

“It is indispensable to every one who desires a 
thorough compendium of ali that is admirable and 
noteworthy in the ry! world.”’— Boston Post. 

“Ought to find a place in every American home.”’— 
New York Times. 

Published WEEKLY at $8 00 a year, free of postage. 


tSEXTRA OFFER FOR 1878.23 


To all new subscribers for 1878, will be sent gratis 
the six numbers of 1877, containing the first instal- 
ments of a new serial, ‘‘Erica,”’ translated from the 
German of Frau von Ingersleben,—the best work of 
one of the best and brightest authors of Germany. 
A new story by the charming English authoress, Miss 
THACKERAY, also sepease in the same numbers, from 
advance sheets, with other valuable matter. 
Club-Prices for the best Home and Foreign 

Literature. 

‘Possessed of Tue Living AGE and one or other 
of our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber 
will find himself in command of the whole situation.” 
—Phila. Evening Bulletin. 

For $10.50 THe Livine AGE and either one of the 
American $4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) 
will be sent fora year, both postpaid; or, for $950, 
Tue Livine Ace and the St. Nicholas or Appleton’s 

2te48 


Journal. 
ADDRESss LITTLE & GAY, Boston, 





“THE LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.” 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 
FOR 1878. 





Tae Trisune has long enjoyed the distinctio 
the largest circulation amon; the best people. Ay 
ing the year 1878 it will spend more labor and money 
than ever before to deserve that pre-eminence. It se- 
cured, and means to retain it, by becoming the medi- 
um of the best thought and the voice of the best con- 
science of the time, by keeping abreast of the highest 
progress, favoring the freest discussion, hearing al] 
sides, appealing always to the best intelligence and 
the purest morality, and refusing to cater te the tastes 
of the vile or the prejudices of the ignorant. The 
continued pres approval, and the constantly wid- 
cal 


ening political influence it enjoys, are the best 
that tt is still faithful to these early secrets a 
strength. 


THE TRIBUNE earnestly strove for the election of 
President Hayes, and it gives its heartiest support to 
the high purposes of his Administration. Doubting 
the wisdom of methods sometimes taken by his subor- 
dinates, and —— with entire freedom ais occa- 
sional mistakes, it still thinks it the duty of the hour 
to hold together and ge the party that elected 
and alone sustains him. It believes the day of da 

d al ins hi bel y nger 
to the negro has passed, and that of danger to the Tax- 
Payer has come. The Solid South (at least in ful] 
control of every Rebel and Border State) sees its 
chance to get at the National Treasury, and get back 
what it lost by the war. Only forty-seven Northern 
votes are needed. If Tammany Hall could furnish 
New York, then Indiana, or Connecticut and New 
Jersey, would suffice. The danger is upon us; and 
h oy it the old party of Freedom, still the party of 
the Churches and the School Houses, is the only bul- 
wark. It alone can keep the Solid South from grasp- 
ing the National Government in 1880. It alone can 
save us, even now, from the threatened Democratic 
abandonment of ene and renewed debasement 
of the currency, which would heedlessly and most 
wickedly check the revival of business, and treble the 
country’s burdens. In behalf of the old party, there- 
fore, THE TRIBUNE renews the old appeal to the Na- 
tional conscience, the National honor, and the en- 
lightened self-interest of the a ers. 

THE SEMI-WEEKLY RIBUNE 
Combines many of the merits of both the Daily ana 
Weekly issues, and is, in some respects the best, as 
well as the cheapest paper sent out from the Trisunge 
office. It contains all the literary, agricultural, and 
domestic miscellany, and all the special articles pre- 
pared for the WEEKLY. It has besides nearly all the 
news of the Day, and most of its editorial articles 
not strictly local in their application. It has been en- 
—— and changed to the new sixteen-page form de- 
scribed below—a change which has long n asked 
by many of its most intelligent patrons, 

THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

This has been fora third of a century the favorite 
paper for our substantial country population. A com- 
pe nt critic has said of it: **The WeEKLy Trisune 

as done more for the settlement and pean of 
the Great West, and has made more po farmers and 
good citizens than any other single influence that 
ever existed in this country.” a | the ensuing 

ear it means not only to preserve all its old merits, 
but to take a long stride ahead. By the introduction 
of $30.000 worth of new machinery, and by an en- 
largement of its size (making it the largest single sheet 
issued by any newspaper in the country), it is enabled 
to give subscribers what they have so long asked— 
their favorite pd in a shape easier to read and con- 
venient for binding. Each issue consists of sixteen 
es, of the form and general appearance of Harper's 
Weekly but with pages considerably larger, and with 
unusually large and clear type. All the old and stand- 
ard features are carefully preserved, while the new 
form and additional size enable us to offer the follow- 


ing omen» 
NOVEL AND SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS: 

I. A graphic series of articles on Domestic Life and 
Habits Abroad, by Bayarp TaYLor. 

Il. A few papers on Current Topics from the Chris - 
tian Minister's Point of View, by the Rev. Joun 


Hatt, D. D. 

III. Occasional contributions on Political Problems 
and Promises, by Gaus HAMILTON. 

IV. A Northern Farmer on Southern Agriculture, 
by Soon Roprnson. 

V. Lifeand Sightsin New York, by Veterans of 
the City Staff. 

These articles will not be mere reproductions from 
the daily paper. They will be posers expressly for 
the WEEKLY TRIBUNE, and will first see the light in 


its columns. 
FOR FARMERS. 

The Agricultural Department of the WeEKLy Tri- 
BUNE has always been recognized as beyond compari- 
son with that of any rival. More good work and 
more money are now spent upon it than ever before. 
Among regular contributors to it are Professor JAMES 
Law, the country’s foremost veterinary authority; 
Professor L. B. ARNOLD, unequalled as an instructor 
in the fine art of dairying; Professor G. C. CALDWLEL, 
of National reputation as an agricultural chemist; 
Professor C, V. Ritey the well-known entomologist; 
Mr. Jostan Hoopes, the horticultural authority, and 
other ee specialists of the highest rank. 

O RIVALS TO COMPARE IT WITH. 

The WEEKLY TRIBUNE is now utterly unlike any 
other weekly newspaper issued from the office of a 
daily in New York, or in the country—larger, in differ- 
ent and better form, in better type, and filled with 
matter prepared expressly for its readers—not with 
the stale news dumped in from the Daily. It can only 
be compared with the three and four dollar weeklies, 
like Harper's and the great religious and literary 
journals, while its pages are larger than in any of 
these. Its price, however, remains fixed at such low 
rates as to defy competition, and the extraordinary 
premiums yo a anything even in its own history. 

TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 
Postage Free in the United States. 


DAILY TRIBUNE, lyear...................0. $10 00 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 1 year........... 3 00 
ee eae 14.00 
Eleven oe 3 Arr 28 00 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 


One copy, l year ...$2.00 | Ten copies, 1 year. .$14 00 

Five copies, 1 year.. 825 | Twenty copies 1 y’r. 25 00 

Any number of copten above twenty at the same rate. 
Additions to clubs may be made at any time. Re- 
mit by P. O. order, or in registered letter. 


UNEXAMPLED PREMIUM. 
WEBSTER'’S $12 UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 
FREE! 


The TripuNnE makes to its old subscribers an extra- 
ordinary offer. It will give them the WEEKLY for 
five years, post paid, and a copy of the great standard 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, in leather binding, 
1836 quarto pages, with 3000 engravings. both for $10 
—being two dollars less than the cost of the Diction- 
ary alone at any book-store! If the old subscriber 
prefers, he need pay forthe WEEKLY only two years 
for himself, by sending three new subscribers for one 
yeareach. In either case the remittance of $10 se- 
cures five years’ subscription for the WEEKLY TRI 
BUNE as well as the twelve dollar Dictionary. 

he subscriber to the SEMI-WEEKLY TRI- 
BUNE can avail himseif of the same offer by sending 
the regular price of that issue for five years’ subscrip- 
tion, $15, in the same way. 

Thus any subscriber to either edition, renewing his 
subscription for five years at the regular rate to single 
subscribers (or renewing for only two years, and get- 
ting three new subscribers) gets five years of his fa- 
vorite paper for nothing, and.the great Dictionary for 
$2 less than its regular apne or he gets his paper at 
the regular price, and the great Distlonery for noth- 
po el end J way he pleases to count it! 
PREMIUMS TO = DS GETTING UP CLUBS 


R 1878. 

FOR A CLUB OF— 

5 Weeklies—Any five TRIBUNE Novels, 

10 Weeklies—An_ extra copy of the Weekly or a copy 
of the Greeley Memorial Volume, in cloth, or any 
eight of the TRIBUNE Novels. 

20 Weeklies—The SEMI-WEEKLY; or one extra 

4, Weekly, and either Mr. Greeley’s *‘Political fEcono- 
my,’’ or ‘“‘WhatI Know About Farming.” ($150 
each at retail.) 

30 Weeklies—The SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, and 
any eight of the TRIBUNE Novels; or Mr. Greeley’s 
“Recollections of a Busy Life,” in sheep ($2 50 at 
retail), and the same Novels. 

50 Weeklies—The DAILY TRIBUNE one year and 
either of the above-mentioned books, or the series of 
TRIBUNE NOVELS. 

[One Semi-Weekly will count as two Weeklies in 
the above. Double numbers of the TRIBUNE Nov- 
els count as two } 

These premiums are better than the TRIBUNE has 
ever offered before, and are believed to be better and 
more attractive than any that can be offered by any 
other responsible establishment. . 

For further information, posters and specimen 
copies, address simply THE TRIBUNE, 
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—TH BE 


HENRY F. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


— Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 
he Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 
Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 


1y24 MASS. 





MISS M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 1714 Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 
give 


Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
twop.m. She will also take six 


Private Classes, 


six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o'clock. 
ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 
lectures, five dollars. 
LASELL SEMINARY. 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. 
Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Boston 


privileges, First-class instructors in all branches. 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


MRS.DR.TUCK,ECLECTIC PHYSICIAN, 


and & thorough Electrician using the lately improved 
IX current Battery. Applying electricity successfully 
according to the late French system. At her office 
may be found THE LADIES’ ABDOMEN SUP- 
PORTER, a supporter based upon Hygienic princi- 
ples. Why? because there is no pressure upon the 
bladder and kidneys, while the abdomen and back 
are being supported. Her Elastic bands for pregnant 
ladies, and Elastic Trusses for umbilical ruptures are 
made to order as usual. 

The doctor is agent, for the New England States. 
for Dr.Olmstead’s Soft Rubber Urinals, Soft and Hard 
Rubber bed-pans (a practical invention) and an article 
*0 long needed by this class of sufferers. Send for 
circular or address MRS. DR. TUCK, 28 Winter Street, 
Boston, Mass., or Hygienic Retreat, South Weymonth, 
Mass. (Female discases a specialty.) 








THE HEALTH LIFT, OR LIFTING CURE. 


The H 


Pe ealth Lift is one of the greatest inventions of 


kind of the age, and is a direct appliance for the 
culture and improvement of the race. By its use 
“ery muscle is brought into use at once—each in 
a to its relative strength. It strengthens its 
coms Organs. It equalizes the circulatien and of 

Se invigorates thesystem. It regulates the action 
" the heart; relieves constipation. In short it pro- 
ry the healthy action of every function of the 
‘ody. Treatments given by 


MRS. DR. TUCK, 
28 Winter Street, Boston. 


&, ail 
Send for ciren ars, 3m44. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 
AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in pre 
aration for Business, College, or;Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh epacopetate exercises. 

The new 00! house is situated in the most open 
and healthy of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory. opening upon a large public square which 

es an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the , meee consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during August, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept, 1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly? CUSHINGS & LADD. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania, 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
an Stes Gatanee are free (except for expense of 
material) toall matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. Bodley, A. M., Dean, North 
= e and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

an 





T _ . bd o 
Woman’s Medical College 
—of the—— 

New York Infirmary. 

128 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORE. 

Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 

Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 

York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 

day of October. For Catsiagnes and particulars, ad- 

dress the Secretary, R. Mercy N. Baker. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


STEW ART'S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 
FOR SEWING MACHINES, 

Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 


Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 














George H. Ellis. 


Book, Job, 


Newspaper 


PRINTER. 





No, 101 Milk Street, Boston, 





W. A- SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 


Large Estates for Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 
On the European Plan. 
No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
- < y 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices. 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


: Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


Ws invite the particular attention of house- 
keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower es, 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly = and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small Prone over the first cost of im- 

tation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 





The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial, 






oe 6 owe wh 





Union under-Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &c., &., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 
=iWe are constantly adding 
new and improved garments to 
our list. New catalogue ready 
in December. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 

Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List sent free on applica- 
tion. 

Address 
_ MBS, H. 6. HUTCHINSON, __ 

(Formerly of Boston) 


6 East Fourteenth Street. N. Y. 





Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 





1; FURNITURE, 


“Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &., &¢., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman’s Patent Reclining Chair 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 
Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 


Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 





CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that 


worthy the inspection of pur- 


are 


chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of: 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN- 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer%at 
Lowy Prices! 
JOEL GOLDIHWAIZ & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 





BOSTON 
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HOW SHALL WE READ IT? 

I have something to show you; so please 
walk with me a little way down the street. 
We will stop before a neat little cottage, by 
the side of whose green-blinded door we 
shall see a japanned, lettered sign. 

Now these same japanned signs are very 
common,—all professions use them to an- 
nounce their business and business relations. 
You cannot go amiss for them anywhere; 
and, in a business locality, their absence is 
the exception. What then is there about 
this one that is singular? Here we are; let 
us go up and read. 

“‘NO DRESSMAKING DONE HERE. 

Per order of ——” 

There! Can you go in to that little abid- 
ing place now, think you, and get your new 
muslin cut and fashioned? Not a bit of it, 
for, don’t you see, there isa veto! What is 
the use, for Mrs. —— to have all the talent 
of concentered ages? provided it might be 
such; of what value is it to her or benefit 
to the community at large? does not Mr. 
—— say ‘“‘No?” 

Why did God develop in this woman a 
faculty and element of usefulness, if He was 
also going to create another power which 
should be absolute and final as to her using 
it? 

_ Why do we call the Bible inspired, if one 
of its chiefest adjurations—‘‘Bury not thy 
talent,” &c.,-—is to be made of no avail by 
reason of a petty human agency? 

In the unseen and unknown future, where 
is the blame of this crime to fall? for any- 
thing which is forbidden and then persisted 
in, isa crime. Who is to bear it, Mrs. ——, 
who has the talent and aches in every limb 
to exercise it, not only for friends and use- 
fulness, but also as a source of individual 
and personal pleasure, —in other words, who 
seeks to cuitivate the ‘“‘talent” which she is 
bidden not to hide,—or Mr. ——, who, in 
his superior wisdom, lays down the law of 
masterly denial, and with the authority of 
an autocrat, says ‘‘No!” 

Now there must be a reason for this;— 
for when a man openly gives expression to 
such a sentiment, he lays himself liable to 
all sorts of questionings as to motives. I 
dare say it is none of our business; a fami- 
ly is the sanctuary in which are the gods 
and goddesses of the home; but fettered 
mental attributes are as open to censure as 
fettered limbs, and who would not inquire 
into the case of any one who was tied up 
hand and foot, literally, day after day? So 
a question or two among ourselves is cer- 
tainly in order. 

Here is a man, and, by his side, a woman. 
When she was by herself there was no hin- 
drance to her exercising her taste and tal- 
ents for all the benefits which might accrue; 
but as soon as she ‘“‘gives herself away,”— 
as the formula has it, she immediately be- 
comes subservient, to the degree that a pub- 
lic announcement must be made, to the ef- 
fect that nobody need ask her any more to 
do what she has all her former life been hap- 
py in doing. 

Now, then, how about the theory of the 
“oak and the clinging vine?” This vine 
did not want to cling. This vine had stami- 
na enough of its own, and was impatient to 
stand alone. But are oaks so much the 
stronger, that vines have got to cling, wheth- 
er or no? Out west, the vines are so much 
the more vigorous of the two, that the poor 
oaks are ‘‘clungto death,” and then the 
vines go on their way in their own might! 
Haven't we heard enough about the ‘‘cling- 
ing vines?” If there were only one instance 
to the contrary, it would detract from the 
universality of such a doctrine, and lo! here 
is one at our very hand. If all the instan- 
ces stood out on a public bulletin, where the 
women of the household do the supporting 
and the men do the elegant leisure, the com- 
munity at large might be better informed 
on the subject. But doors and walls are 
potent sometimes, and we do not see behind 
them. 

Why should not the woman, if she so 
pleases, take some of her time for her own 
benefit? Of course, with the japanned sign 
before our eyes, we are at liberty to draw 
our own conclusions; and, insensibly, a 
“button” theory creepsin. Who knows but 
that is the secret, after all? With the new 
duties of button and string, would there be 
likely to remain much time for outside 
work? 

Enoch Strout asserted in public that ina 
wife he wanted somebody to wash his pots 
and kettles for him. Rather an unlucky 
speech for Enoch, inasmuch as, in process 
of time, he did a friend of mine the honor 
of the offer of his hand; and she, remember- 
ing his expressed avowal, assured him that 
she didn’t aspire to the dignity of ‘‘washing 
his potsand kettles!” (Fact.) Meeting him 
on his own ground, had he any right to be 
discomfited ? 

Meantime, there stands the little ‘Japan- 
ned sign;” and if we have felt at liberty to 
give utterance to these first thoughts which 
crowd involuntarily, can there not be anoth- 
er side, and may we not imagine that real 
devotion to a beloved wife may have given 
rise to this public assertion of a determina- 
tion not to have her over-work herself? If 
this be the case, could we not respectfully 

suggest that the great public are able to dis- 
cuss, in many unconscious ways, how mat- 





ters are, generally without a little japanned 
sign to emphasize it? 

But, as I have said before, it really is 
none of our business what the man meant— 
only, as sure as preaching, there it is: 

‘NO DRESSMAKING DONE HERE. 

Per order of ——” 

So I simply revert to my caption, leaving 
it where it is; and, since we assuredly have 
aright to read a sign which, of course, is 
put before our eyes for that express purpose, 
I only ask again: ‘‘How shall we read it?” 

M. P. CoLBuRN. 

South Boston, Mass. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Srory or Avis, by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, 1s one of the most remarkable 
books which has this season come to our 
table. 

In this story Miss Phelps raises the ques- 
tion more and more asked by women, wheth- 
er marriage, in the case of a woman, is com- 
patible with the pursuit of other strong rul- 
ing tastes. 

Avis Dobell, the heroine of the story, is 
an artist of decided talent, with a perma- 
nent distaste of and apparent incapacity 
for details of other practical things. 

After six years of patient, hard study 
abroad, her teacher assured her that in two 
years she can ‘‘make an established reputa- 
tion.” She returned to her home, still ob- 
livious of common practical details, but 
with the great absorbing love of her art. 
Then came Philip Ostrander to sit to her for 
his portrait. Then began the love-scenes, 
which are drawn with masterly skill and 
strength. The end is marriage, which also 
puts an end to the artist’s career, and even 
spoils her capacity for her special work. 

The story is told with great power, with 
artistic skill, and with unflagging interest. 
The fine word-painting, the subtle analysis, 
the philosophical discussion, the delineations 
of character, and the high meaning of the 
book, will give the story of Avis a perma- 
nent place in English literature. 

Miss Phelps did not close the book with- 
out a description of a woman whom it may 
take three generations to make, who would 
be ‘‘competent to the terrible task of adjust- 
ing the sacred individuality of her life to 
her supreme capacity of love, and the 
supreme burden and perils which it im- 
poses.” She also sketches the man, ‘‘who 
only among men understands what a wo- 
man’s tenderness is. With her, he is a 
crowned creature; bnt with him, she isa 
freeone.” Boston, J. R. Osgood & Co. 

L. 8. 














Laptes’ ALMANAC. 

This dainty little volume appears for the 
twenty-fifth time, with its gilt edge, the 
usual variety of prose and poetry, and, in 
addition, a card chromo on the inside cover, 
for the name of the giver and of the re- 


ceiver of this handy little almanac. It is 
for sale by all news companies. Price 50 cts. 
L. 8. 


Go up HIGHER; OR, RELIGION IN COMMON 
Lire. By James Freeman Clarke. This 
volume consists of thirty sermons, se- 
lected from those preached by Mr. Clarke 
during the last three years, which he 
‘thought would be most useful to the 
general public.” 

Mr. Clarke is well known as an able 
writer and a profound thinker and, in various 
fields, a helper in all good works and 
ways. It is high praise of any book to say 
that it is written by Mr. Clarke. This vol- 
ume covers topics of aspiration, duty, feel- 
ing, truth, and in all ways helps to build up. 
Boston, Lee & Shepard. Price $1.50. 

L. 8. 

THE ScHo.ar’s HANDBOOK OF HousEHOLD 
MANAGEMENT AND Cookery; by W. B. 
Tegetmeier. 

This book is compiled at the request of 
the School Board for London, with an ap- 
pendix of receipts used by the teachers of 
the National School of Cookery. It is a 
valuable little book, so small that it can be 
carried in the pocket. Yet it treats of 
houses, clothing, stoves, ranges, and in the 
appendix gives the notes of twenty lectures 
given before the National Training School 
of Cookery in South Kensington. Mac- 
millan & Co. Price 50 cents. 

Tue Cuckoo Crock, by the author of the 
Carrots, is a child’s story, very neatly 
printed by Macmillan & Co., and illus- 
trated by Walter Crane. 

It is an ingenious story, and a very good 
one. Little Griselda is helped by the 
cuckoo through childish troubles, in a man- 
ner as real as the fairies of other stories who 
have helped other little children to courage, 
obedience and truth. The cuckoo remained 
a true friend to the little girl as-long as she 
needed such a helper. So well is Cuckoo 
Clock written, that every little reader will 
be a Griselda and make its lessons her own. 
Price $1.50. Boston, Macmillan & Co. 
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Rea Boys AND Giris; by Mary C. Bart- 
lett. Boston, Lockwood Brooks & Co., 
1878. 

This is a juvenile story, told in a simple 
and natural way, and in a very pleasant and 
sympathetic spirit. It will bear that best 
and hardest test of children’s books, read- 
ing aloud. With children it will bea favor- 
te Christmas gift. Price $1.25. 





Mittipes Pererkin Pau... His adven- 
tures; by John Brown John. 

The children who have read these adven- 
tures in Wide Awake, will be delighted now 
to find little Peterkin Paul all in a book by 
himself, with a gay-colored cover, and 
wearing the “handsome new frock” made 
from his grandmother’s shawl. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated, printed in clear, large 
type, on fine paper, and is for sale by D. 
Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

Aut ArounpD A PALETTE; by Lizzie W. 
Champney, illustrated by Champ,” Bos- 
ton, Lockwood, Brooks & Co. 

This is one of an ‘‘art series,” and is de- 
signed to popularize the ideas of art by com- 
bining them with lively anecdote and easy 
narrative, adapted to the comprehension of 
children. It is handsomely printed, and al- 
most every page is enlivened by a sketch. 
Price $1.50. 

ANGELO; a poem by Stuart Sterne; H. O. 
Houghton & Co., Cambridge. The River- 
side Press. 1878. 

The nom de plume of Stuart Sterne first 
appeared before the public two or three 
years ago, ina previous volume of poems, 
which was highly commended. It is a 
story in blank verse, founded upon an al- 
leged attachment of the great artist, Michael 
Angelo for Vittoria Colonna, Marchioness 
of Pescara. Price $1.00. 

Sursum Corpa. Hymns for the sick and 
suffering. Roberts Bros. Price $1.25. 
This compilation is the best thing of its 

kind that we have ever seen. The hymns 

have been chosen with excellent taste and 
judgment, and collected from many differ- 
ent sources. They range, as the compiler 
tells us in the preface, from the Greek 

Church of the eighth century to the present 

day, including the devout lyrics of the sev- 

enteenth and eighteenth centuries from 

‘(Lyra Germanica,” the quaint and earnest 

words of George Herbert, and the glowing 

utterances of Charles Wesley, Madame 

Guyon and Tersteegen, as well as many 

others, ancient and modern. A pleasanter 

or more valuable gift than this unpreten- 
tious little volume, in its pretty Quakerish 
binding, would be hard to find. 

Jack RANGER’s Cousin; by Julia A. Mat- 
thews. Boston, Roberts Bros. 1877. 
This is the history of the development of 

a “big baby”—. e. ‘‘about ninety pounds of 
bottled-up boy, kept tightly corked for the 
last three years.” A hardy, kind-hearted 
doctor and his wife, with the aid of their 
son Jack, succeed in ‘drawing the cork,” 
and convert ‘‘a Miss Nancy in coat-tails” 
into a veritable hero. 

From Hanp To Mourn; by Amanda M. 
Douglass. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 1878. 
This is a bright, lively story of American 

life, with its struggles and privations and 

successes. The characters are life-like, 

and the interest is well sustained. Itis a 

book which will give pleasure to young and 

old, and deserves a wide circulation. 

ADRIFT IN THE ICE-FIELDs: by Capt. 
Charles W. Hall, Boston. 

The boys will be delighted with this at- 
tempt to chronicle the adventures and mis- 
adventures of a party of English gentlemen, 
while shooting sea-fowl on the ice by day, 
and whiling away the long evenings with 
stories of our colonial neighbors. The 
perils of four hunters who are carried off 
in a vast ice pack which in winter fills the 
great Gulf of St. Lawrence; their efforts to 
procure shelter, food, fire and medicine, 
and their final rescue and release, will make 
many a boy wish for a similar experience. 
The illustrations, numerous and spirited, 
give additional charm to the narration. 
CHARLOTTE VON STEIN; a memoir, by 

George H. Calvert. Boston, Lee & Shep- 

ard. 1877. 

This is a life-picture of Goethe’s friend, 
compiled from several German works. The 
fine gifts and strong personality of this dis- 
tinguished woman, made her for many 
years a conspicuous figure in an illustrious 
circle, and worthy of a permanent biog- 
raphy. The narrative of her doings and 
sayings is both interesting and instructive, 
and gives an insight into the lives of the two 
great German authors, Schiller and Goethe. 
FLossy AND Bossy stories, by Margaret H. 

Eckerson, Boston, D. Lothrop & Co. 

This book begins by introducing us to 
Uncle Martin’s wig, and explains how they 
went up the steeple, their tribulation, and 
memorable ride, concluding with the events 
of a ‘‘day at the deacon’s” and the ‘‘wedding 
at Podgers.” This little book has enough fun 
and vitality to inspire half a dozen ordinary 
volumes of its size, and yet is refined in 
spirit and genial in tone. 

WoMANKIND. By Charlotte Mary Yonge. 
Macmillan & Co., New York. 

On the first page of this book, the author 
uses these words: ‘‘I have no hesitation in 
declaring my full belief in the inferiority of 
Woman, nor that she brought it upon her- 
self.” Thisis the key note of the book. 
One is not surprised therefore to find wo- 
men ‘‘set down,” wherever a comparison is 
made between the sexes. For instance: 
‘Both are meant to aim at perfection, and 
to help one another to attain it, and the 
man, if he chooses and seeks for grace, will 
attain the higher, nobler type. Woman 
will not do her part by him, unless she real- 
ly believes this, and does her utmost to help 





him to make the most of himself.” Again: 
‘“‘And mentally where has the woman ever 
been found who produced any great and 
permanent work?” 

That which women have really achieved 
is decried. Instance: ‘‘Nor have I much 
faith in creating a race of lady doctors.” ‘‘It 
is quite enough that they should be nurses.” 
“‘Co-education will spoil the girls,” and so 
on. Nevertheless, there are whole pages of 
sensible advice and statement. But the face 
of the book is toward the dead and buried 
past. Price $1.85. L. 8. 
MAGAZINES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. The 

Nursery, Wide-Awake and Baby Land. 

The Nursery, so long and so deservedly 
the popular magazine for little children, 
holds its own with undiminished luster, and 
is an ever welcome guest. 

It was a brave person who could venture 
into a field so well supplied, with any hope 
of success. But Miss Ella Farman knew 
what treasures she possessed, and now, the 
readers of Wide-Awake and Baby Land know 
also. The little ones have had feasts of de. 
light from these pages, and tired mothers 
have found safe and pleasant stories ready 
made for their children, who always look 
with eager eyes for the postman, on the day 
when Baby Land or Wide-Awake is due. 
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A USEFUL WOMAN PHYSICIAN, 





The Clinton Republican, of Lock Haven, 
Pa., says: 

Lock Haven, Pa., can now boast of a 
lady physician. Miss Rita B. Church, M. 
D., a graduate of the Woman’s College of 
Philade)phia, has established herself in our 
midst, and now awaits calls. She comes to 
us heartily endorsed by the Canton (Lllinois) 
Register, one of the leading papers of her 
former home. The Register says that Can- 
ton society has sustained a loss not easily re- 
paired, in the departure of this most estima- 
ble lady. Asa physician shelabored in her 
profession conscientiously and successfully ; 
asa friend she was pure minded and self- 
sacrificing, and as a Christian faithful and 
loving. ‘Those who knew her best loved 
her most, and all will sadly miss her kindly 
face from the community. 

This lady was for a few months recently 
connected with the New England Hospital, 
at Roxbury, where she won many friends. 
Most cheerfully would they echo the praise 
so well deserved, and add heartiest wishes 
for her success in her new field of labor. 

H, A. R. 

Boston, Mass. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The New England Women’s Club.— 
Monday, Dec. 17, 4 P. M., Mra. Florence Bayard Lock- 
wood will speak on the ‘‘Trainingjof Children.”’ Club 
teat at 6.30 


The “Sunday Meeting for Women” will 
be held at 4 Park Street, up one flight, rear room, on 
Dec. 16,3 P.M. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells will speak, 
Subject, ‘Character versus Culture.’ All women cor- 
dially invited. 











The Dorchester Home for Nervous 
and Other Invalids,—Persons affected with 
nervous and other diseases, will find in this attractive 
home, every facility for comfort and cure. Address, 
DORCHESTER HOME, 2p House FROM HARBOR 
View 8r., Boston, Mass. 





Miss A. A. Cushman. 


Teacher in Oil pmmm Water Colors and Drawing, 

Classes formed in specia branches when desired. 
Orders taken for Landscape, Flower and Ornamental 

painting. 143 Tremont St., Room 9. 38w50 





The Woman’s Educational and In- 





dustrial U nion.—This association, which seeks | 


to do for women what the Young Men’s Christian 

Union does for men, has opened its rooms, free to all, 

at No. 4 Park Street. uP one flight, rear room, from 

9a. M. to 5P.M., dai y. Attention is particularly 
id to the Reading Room, to the Agency of Direction 

‘or Strangers, the Bureau of Higher Employments, 

and the Meetings for women on Sundays at 3 Pp. M. 
4w49 


The Moral Education Association, will 
<= meetings during the month of December as fol- 
ows: 

On Saturday, Dec. 22,3 p.™m., at Morse Mansion, 
No. 2, suit 3. East Uuion Park St. A paper will be 
read on ‘‘Love and its Fear.” 

On Saturday, Dec. 29,3 Pp. M., at 40 Union Park. 
Mr. Otis Clapp will speak. Subject: ‘‘The Dangerous 
and Perishing Classes.”” 

To these meetings all are welcome. 








Escape from Winter.—Persons seeking 
home comforts in a warm climate can be accommoda- 
ted ba board by Martha Schofield, Aiken, South 
Carolina, 














MEDICAL , REGISTER. 


Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 
30 Union Park, Boston. 


Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 
ome. 


Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 
men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o’clock, P. m. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
28 Montgomery St., Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 A. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


2 Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 Pp. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 








Instruction,—FRavtei A. Burren, late In- 
structress of German and French in Madison State 
University, would form more engagements to teach 
the above languages now in Boston or vicinity, in 
classes, schools or private lessons, at moderate terms 
Has over 20 years’ experience in teaching, and can 
give the best of references. Please call or address 
154 Tremont Street, Boston. 2m46 ° 


The University ef Wisconsin offers to 
young women a collegiate education in its classica} 
and scientific courses, on terms of equality with young 
men, and at an expense much below that of Eastern 
institutions. Apply fora catalogue to John Bascom 
President, Madison, Wisconsin. 6m32 


Ladies’ Purchase Agency.—Tuis Acznc 
has been established for the pone of ladice 
who wish to have some one to call upon to do shop- 
ping errandsin Boston. By collecting purchases and 
sending under one express or by mail. and by saving 
the expense of visits to the city, it is intended to 
make the use of the agency an economy a8 well as q 
convenience. For particulars as to charges, etc., ad- 
dress MISS C. J. LLY, 11 Hamilton Place. Misg 
Kelly will attend promptly to all orders, and refers 
permission to Mrs. A. Hemenway, Mrs. Robert 

. Storer, Mrs. R. W. Emerson, Mrs. C, P. Bowditch 
Mrs. W. H. Forbes, and others. P 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX, 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre 
mont St., Boston. 

Art Pottery.—J. G. Lakin, 143 Tremont Street, 

Books,.—James R. Os & Co., Lee& § 
ath lle 6 eee bk Pye 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. : 
 SEreta—sen Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 

m St. 

















Dress Reform,—Miss H. L. Lang, 24 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 


Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 
Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 


Fe Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 


Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
, Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
on 


Photographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 


Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 


e Bostausant.—Rasm Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e . 


Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 
kes, jana Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 82 
‘ourt St. 


Trusses,—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
oom 10. 


Woman’s Medical Colleges.—1i28 Second 
Avenue, New York; North College Avenue and 2ist 
St., Philadelphia. 


January Atlantic. 


Now ready for sale everywhere. 











A BRILLIANT NUMBER. 


aw ER’S POEM, “The Seeking of the Wa- 

terfall.”’ 

A SOUTH CAROLINIAN on “The Result in 
South Carolina” of the President’s policy. 

a yy a W’S POEM, “The Leap of Rou- 
shan Sage 

MARK TWAIN’S Bermuda Notes, concluded. 

DR, HOLMES’S POEM, “My Aviary.” 

CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER on ‘The Adiron- 
dacks Verified.’’ 

W. D. HOWELLS?’ S biographical sketch of ‘‘Ed- 
ward Gibbon,” the historian. 

CLARENCE GORDON’S story of ‘The Gentle 


Fire-Eater.” 

HENRY JAMES JR.’S account of “A Little 
Tour in France.” 

Ww. rf BISHOP'S new serial romance, “Det 
mold.’ 

W. F. APTHORP on “‘An Episode in the Life of 
an Artist,” 

ARTHUR SEARLE on ‘Mars as a Neighbor.” 

Open Letters from New York, I., discussing ar- 
tistic, social, and literary matters at the metropolis. 

The Contributors’ Club, bright and clever. 

ee Literature for the holidays carefully re 
viewed. 





The Atlantic life-size portrait of 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


sold to all subscribers and purchasers for $1.00. 


THE ATLANTIC FOR 1873 


WILL PRESENT 


SERIAL STORIES by W. H. BisHor, Henry 
James, Jr,, and W. D. Howetis; SHORT STO 
RIES by T. B. ALpricn, Rose TERRY CooKE, CoN- 
STANCE F. Wootson, J. W. De Forest. and other 
favorite writers; SKETCHES AND ESSAYS y 
MaRK TWAIN and Cuas. DupLEY WARNER; DE- 
SCRIPTIONS OF FOREIGN LIFE AND TRAVEL 
pa W. Story, T. B. ALpricu, and C, E, Norton; 
STUDIES FROM FRENCH, GERMAN, and ENG- 
LISH BOOKS by Henry James, Jr., W. D. How- 
ELLs, HarRnieT W. PRESTON, and others; POEMS by 
WHITTIER, LONGFELLOW, and Hoimes; matters of 
ARTISTIC AND MUSICAL INTEREST; the popu- 
lar CONTBIBUTORS’ CLUB. 


TERMS OF THE ATLANTIC. Single numbers, 35 
cents. Yearly subscription, $4.00, postage sree ; 
with life-size portrait of Whittier. Bryant, or Long- 
fellow, $5.00 $ with two portraits, $63 with all 
three portraits, $7. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—The November and De- 
cember numbers of the ATLANTIC, containing poems by 
Whittier, Longfellow, and the commencement of Mr. 
Bishop's new serial story, “‘Detmold,” will be mailed 





Sree to all new subscribers to the ATLANTIC for 1878 


who remit their subscriptions to the Publishers. 
Remittances by mail should be sent by a money: 
order, draft on New York or Boston, or registered 
letter, to H. O. HOUGHTON & CO,, Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
H. 0. HOUGHTON AND COMPANY, BOSTON ; 
HURD AND HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. _ 
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Lady's Almanac, 1878. 


A Gilt-Edged Dainty. 2 
SOLD EVERYWHERE... .. PRICE, 50 CENTS. 
New England News Company, Boston. 


Ladies will find the Lady's Almanac for 1878 @ most 
valuable companion. It has a little wealth of useful 
information, much good reading, convenient spaces 
for memoranda, and isin a compact form.—Boston 
Times. _— 

It is issued in the same beautiful style which has 
characterized it in binding and printing for — 
years. There are choice selections in verse an 
prose.— Boston yt tia ais 

Will make a good Christmas or New Year's present, 
and is good for the whole ycar.— Commonwea th. , 

Is convenient for Ladies’ use, and is not unsuitable 
for gentlemen as well.— Congregationalist. 
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